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A WORD OR TWO MORE ON THE 
“RELIGIOUS DIFFCULTY.” 


THE more fully the mode in which religious 
teaching can be combined with a national edu- 
cational system is discussed, the more insoluble 
the problems it presents appear to be. Most 
men agree that no instruction imparted to chil- 
dren of either sex can be of much avail even 
for social or political purposes, which is not 
accompanied by the inculcation of Christian 
truth. It is of very little use to undertake the 
culture of only one side, and that the intellec- 
tual side, of human nature, for, assuredly, 
spiritual teaching is fully as much needed by 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, as that 
which is designed to reach the understanding 
only. It would be well if this were recognised 
as ground common to all parties. We are 
bound to complain that it is not. So much is 
said in the correspondence which appears in the 
newspapers, seemingly intended to belaud what 
nobody has depreciated, that one might be mis- 
led by it into the conclusion that a clear state- 
ment of the case at issue might not answer the 
purpose aimed at by those who insist moat 
strongly upon the necessity of encouraging re- 
ligious teaching in the day-school. Anyone who 
will be at the pains to read the speech of the 
Rev. Ward Beecher, on ‘ denominational 
schools, a report of which we have copied into 
our columns of, to-day, will see clearly enough 
that it is quite possible to object to the intro- 
duction of religious teaching into public elemen- 
tary day-schools, not on the ground of what it 
attempts, but on the ground of its necessary 
deficiency as a means of making any such 
attempts good. In point of fact, the question 
asking to be settled is, not whether the broad 
unsectarian doctrines of the Bible should be 
taught as well as the rudiments of secular know- 
‘ledge, but whether the State schoolmaster is 
the best agent for teaching them. 


For our own part, we own to no little 
astonishment that such multitudes of Christian 
people, Dissenters nardly less than Churchmen, 
should so utterly despair of the instrumentality 
which only spiritual, as contradistinguished 
from secular, organisations can appropriately 
deal with, in the education of the people. When 
it is hinted that the State should see to the 
communication of the knowledge which affects 
the present life, and that the Churches should 
diffuse the knowledge of the world to come, the 


| 
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response commonly given is that the Churches | 


cannot do the work, and that unless it be done 
by the schoolmaster, it will not, nay, cannot be 


69| done at all. How are you to get the children 


together? is the question foremost on the lips 
of those who are anxious to defend the claims 


1| of Christianity. If the facts, as they stand, 


really warrant this desponding view of the 
moral power of the churches—which we fear 
must be admitted—all that can be said of them 
is that they present us with one more melan- 
choly illustration of that law in God's Provi- 
dence whereby unused capabilities lose the 


7g | powers that belong to them. Let us, however, 


regard such a state of things in its proper light. 
The withered arm was not always withered. It 
is not a natural result that it should be shrunken 
and nerveless—a mere pendent incumbrance to 
the body. It may be past cure—so much the 
worse — but, at least, let us forbear thinking 
that God made it so at first. 

Spiritual work and enterprise, in whatever 
form they may be contemplated, belong, not to 
the organisation which we call the State, but to 
the individual, the family, or the Church. The 
duty incumbent upon believing men and women 
of awakening faith in unbelieving men and 
women, is acknowledged by most Christians, 
but it is only partially recognised when appli- 
cable to children. Feed my lambs,” is still as 
much as ever the tender injunction of ‘the 
Master upon His disciples. There was a time 
when it used to be reverently and affectionately 
obeyed. It is observed still in some parts of 
Christendom, but not here in England, or only 
very partially. The Sunday-school, as at 
present conducted, can hardly take rank 
as a spiritual institution, although it does 
sometimes, and, as it were, incidentally, 
lead to spiritual results. We have no Christian 
mission to children. We ought to have one. 
In sending the Gospel to the heathen, we try 
to commend it to their sympathies by some 
display of moral beauty in association with it. 
But we never think of making religion attrac- 
tive to the young. We talk of teaching it by 
tho schoolmaster’s agency, just as though it 
were a mechanical process which any intelligent 
man can go through, much as he might do in 
teaching a French verb, or a Latin declension, or 
thealphabet. Ourears are at this moment being 
filled, and our feelings excited, by appeals ad- 
dressed to them on behalf of little neglected 
children, and we are besought in the most 
pathetic tones not to leave them in their 
spiritual darkness to perish. And what is it we 
are asked to do for them? Simply to let them 
be taught religion by the same man, in the same 
building, and by substantially the same process, 
as they are going to be taught reading, writing, 
and ciphering. This is the sort of religious 
teaching society is clamouring for on behalf of 
gutter children, and even this can only be done 
between the ages of five and twelve. | 

But where, all this while, are the Churches, 
that they suffer this highest and tenderest of 
obligations to be taken out of their hands, and 
made over to the State-supported pedagogue ? 
How is it that we do not hear them offering to 
meet the exigency by renewed exertions ? 
Why, our Sunday-schools are capable of 
indefinite improvement, and all the more so 
because the dry, mechanical part of teach- 
ing will henceforth be taken off their bands. 
Might not something better be attempted 


in this direction? Might not the Bible- 


m ̃ T 


class be made attractive even to boys and 
girls? Would it not be possible to associate 
religious teaching with some pleasant engage- 
ment, such as singing? Might not cultivated, 
refined, and unocoupied women be 

to undertake to look after theepiritual interests 
of neglected children, as they sometimes do the 
bodily wants of sick and suffering adults? 
The possibilities within reach are boundless, are 
incaloulable. The work needing to be done, 
waiting to be done, asking to be done, is 
of the noblest order, and invites the most 


heart. Aud we thrust it upon the schoolmaster, 
and excuse our doing so by saying that if he 
does not teach these little ones to come to 
Christ, nobody else will or can. 

In good sooth, we begin to grow sick of the 
cant which modern society talks on this sub- 
ject. The journals are full of the selfsame 
assumptions. Their correspondence brims over 
with them. They all mean—which they do not 
say—that so far as the children of the poor’ are 
concerned, Christian Churches — that ia, organi- 
sations under law to Christ— might as well not 
exist. If they recognise their duty at all, it is 
only to ask that they may perform it by proxy. 
Instead of saying to the State—that is, to the 
organisation under law to man—“ You teach 
these street Arabs letters, and we will instil 
into them divine verities,” they all seem 
intent upon proving that all teaching, 
secular and religious, must be done to- 
gether, and by the same agency. Once the 
Church claimed it as her exclusive right to 
manage the whole business of education—bnt 
now the Churches want to convince us that the 
whole of it, religion included, must be trans - 
ferred to the schoolmaster. And 80 long as this 
practical blunder is persisted in, there will be 
no chance of a change for the better. The 
work needing to be done will be done in the 


its being so done will be set down as one at 
heart with pure secularists. So the world wags, 


as we approach the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


ECOLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Liberation Society, held at 
Exeter on Friday evening last, and attended by the 
Secretary as a deputation, an amendment was 
carried against the object for which the meeting 
was convened. We give this fact a conspicuous 
place in our columns, because it seems to us to pos- 
sess a more than local importance. We can scarcely 
say that we are glad of the defeat of our friends, but 
we unfeignedly rejoice in the circumstance which 
has led to that defeat. Next to securing the most 


active interest of our own supporters in this ques- 


tion, without which little if anything could be accom- 


) plished, our ardent desire is that Churchmen should 


take an interest in it. The great difficulty has been 
to get them to do this. The Churchmen of Exeter 
have, however, at last awakened to a sense of the 
importance of the question at issue. They have 
caught our friends napping, and have beaten them. 
This kind of thing occurred very frequently during 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation, and at meetings where 
even Mr. Cobden was the principal spokesman. We 
have heard of that eminent statesman attending a 
meeting at Croydon on a market-day, and being so 
pelted with stones by the assembled farmers, that a 
broad-shouldered quaker, John Ashby by name, now 
also dead, at last went to the front, and received all 
the blows on his own breast. Mr. Williams at 
Exeter met with scarcely a better reception than 
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4 1 
was done. As it happened, it was without its in- 
tended effect, but the rowdies carried the vote. We 
fully expect to see such scenes as these repeated. 
As the danger of the Church becomes greater, the ex- 
citement attending danger will increase. We should 
not be at all surprised to find ourselves beaten by 
vote at many meetings in future. If we should be, 
it will do us quite as much good as it will do the 
Church. Anything—even temporary defeats, or a suc- 
cession of temporary defeats— is better than indif- 
ference. We want above all things to interest the 
minds of thoroughly religious Churchmen in this 
question. We know how in the long run they will de- 
cide. Some, no doubt, were at the Exeter meeting. 
They were slightly too excited, and had rather dis- 
reputable supporters, but that is all. We may have 
reason—we think we shall—to thank them by-and- 
bye with all our hearts. 
We have had forwarded to us a copy of a printed 


address on Church and State recently delivered to 


the working classes of Leicester, by the Rev. D. J. 
Vaughan, the vicar of St. Martin’s, in that town. 
The address is worthy of the admittedly high 
character of its author. It is unimpeachably candid, 
very courteous, and, we may add, very promising. 
When we meet with a clergyman who, at the begin- 
ning of an address upon such a subject as this, 
speaks of his opponents as men who would rejoice 
in the downfall of the State Establishment not as 
a party triumph, but as the assertion of a true and 
righteous principle,” we feel that we shall listen to 
éverything that he may afterwards have to say with 
respect. Mr. Vaughan states the argument upon 
the subject concisely and fairly on both sides, 
Having done so, he quotes Coleridge's definition, 
and then says in crucial language :— : 

Those whose minds are thoronghly penetrated and 

ed with this most true aud Scriptural view of the 

Church of Christ, will be always able to sit exceedingly 
loose to what is commonly meant by establishment.” 
Whether, at any time, findiog themselves members of 
an Natablished Ohurch, they shall contend for the 
maintenance of such establishment, or shall be willing 
to let it go without a struggle ; this will depend, in their 
view, simply upon the question, Is the Church helped 
in the execution of its high office and mission as the 
Oburoh of Christ, or is it hindered, by the fact of its 
being established 
Mr. Vaughan proceeds to answer this question, 
putting it in a variety of shapes and ways. He 
admits, at the outset, that the union of Church and 
State is attended by some very serious drawbacks. 
Amongst these he alludes to worldliness as a be- 
setting sin of a wealthy Established Church; to 
the invidious social position and consequent reli- 
gious inequality which it entails ; its naturally Con- 
servative sympathies—which, he holds, have been 
% most damaging and disastrous to the Church.” So 
heavily, he says, have these things weighed on his own 
mind that he has sometimes despaired of the suc- 
eessful prosecution of the Church’s mission, so long 
as she continues the Endowed and Established 
Church that she at present is.“ He thinks, how- 
ever, that nothing is past remedy, but that there is 
only a choice between reformation speedily or revo- 
lution later—reformation which shall lay the axe at 
the rqot of all abuses, or the revolution of disesta- 
blishment and disendowment.” Mr. Vaughan pro- 
ceeds to describe the kind of reformation that is 
necessary, and to urge its immediate adoption. He 
does not conceal his personal appreciation of the 
valué of the present connection, and advocates its 
continuance, but he says, in a Note on Religious 
Equality ":— 

Can an Established Church be maintained in the 

resence of this principle of religions equality ? That 
ia one part of the problem of the future; but I see no 
reason yet to answer the question in the negative, 
Charch people, however, who wieh to maintain the 
Establishment, would do well to remember that the 
only chance of maintaining it lies in the full concession 
of that principle, both theoretically and practically. 
To recur to the Government measure for primary 
education, it may again be safely affirmed that, were it 
to pass io its original form, it would lead inevitably, in 
a few years’ time, to a most dangerous agitation against 
the Btate-Ohurch -an agitation which would have 


the support of the whole of Ireland, both Protestant and. 
and of two-thirds at least of Scotland and 


les. 
8 fence it follows that a bill, like that of Mr. O. 
for the barial of Dissenters, which is inspired by 
tive mean of religious equality is really a Conserva- 


ive measure, and tends towards the maintenance of the 
somone Chureb. 22 os chances ore thet A te 

doggedly resisted just by the very men who ought, in 
the —— of their own cherished convictions, to sup- 
port it most heartily. . 

Whatever may our feelings, as Church people, 
with reference to the growing streugth of this principle 
of religious equality and its assured influouce ou the 
legislation of the future—bhowever much we may be 
tempted to dislike the thought of seeing the barriers of 
privilege and exolusiveness 8 down; as English. 
men, we may well rejoice in everything which tends to 
unite us, as a nation, more closely together; aud, as 
Christians, we may well rejoice in qveryening which re- 
moves hindrances out of the way of t o realisation of 
our common Christianity, and of the fellowship which 
there is for us all in Christ. 


It has been supremely refreshing to us, after read- 
ing the proceedings of the Exeter meeting, to read 
this address. Mr. Vaughan treats the subject with 
all the gravity of spirit and Christian temper that 
it demands. He has thrown, as he should have 
done, the weight of his own great moral influence 
on the side of the Establishment. Of this it is im- 
possible to complain. We feel, on’ the contrary, 
grateful that a clergyman of the Establishment can 
discuss this question with so candid a spirit and in 


so Christian a temper as Mr. Vaughan has dis- | 


cussed it. 

We regret to learn, through the Ashton-under- 
Lyne News, that the platform of the Bible Society 
has again been used by the members of a Church 
deputation at a meeting at Dukinfield, for the pur- 
pose ofabusing Nonconformity. Our contemporary 
describes the speeches of the Rev. William Heffil 
and the Rev. C. Marshall as of a rabid political 
character, and characterised by ‘indecent ribal- 
dries,” and a ‘‘ grossly insolent abuse of Noncon- 
formists.” The News adds— 

Heaven help the Church if these are fair specimens 
of Evangelicals, and the Bible Society, if their spirit is 
that of its clerical supporters! Between them they have 
managed to do what we do not think has ever been done 
before. They have turned a Bible meeting into an 
occasion for spouting dull abuse upon Nonconformists, 
and for making political speeches under pretence of a 
religious object, and it is due to the society whosu fun- 
damental * le has been thus outraged that its 
officer should explain his apparent approval of the pro- 
ceedings. Let the public understand whether the views 
ony forth by Messrs. Heffil and Marshall are endorsed 

y the Bible Society before it asks for continued con- 
fidence and support. 
We quite think, with our contemporary, that the 
public possesses a right to an explanation upon this 
subject. Nonconformists certainly possess such a 
right. | 

We are glad to add to the pamphlets on the edu- 
cation question one from the pen of the Rev. G. B. 
Johnson, of Birmingham, entitled, ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment Education Bill: What it is and how it will 
Work; With Special Regard to the ‘ Religious 
Difficulty.’” This pamphlet is especially valuable, 
first, for its clear and well-arranged analysis: of Mr. 
Forster’s Bill; secondly, for its admirable summary 
of the contents and objects of that Bill; and, 
thirdly, for the able manner in which the author 
deals with all aspects of the religious difficulty.” 
We are glad to see Mr. Johnson’s opposition to the 
Conscience Clause, and to see the objections to it 
so forcibly stated. The author’s ultimate conclusion 
is that the State had better let religion alone alto- 
gether. He says, putting the matter with great 
clearness :— 


Many have come, after most anxious thought, to the 
conclusion that there is no solution of the “ religious 
difficulty,’’ but the removal of all religious teaching 
from schools supported by either grant or rate. Reli- 
gion must be left where its great Founder left it—to the 
care of those who have it, and love it—to the spontaneous 
and voluntary enterprise which this love ever generates. 
Let those who thiuk daily instruction in secular know- 
ae 2 should be connected with religious teaching, found 
and support their own schools for this: it will be no 
new thing in the land, and it will command the respect 
ard gratitude of multitudes, Let existing State-aided 
schools, with as wise a haste as is consistent with con- 
siderable change, be required to make themselves secular 
schools as a condition of continued aid, remitting all 
religion to the parent and the Church. Eepecially let 
all Dissenters who have received Government bid as 
rapidly as possible make thoir schools seculur, and so 
free themselves in universal judgment from all coun- 
tenance of concurrent endowment.” The Govern- 
mental education has been religious for these last five- 
and-twenty years, and there have been no such fruits 
from this connection as to plead for its perpetuity. 
Could we be pointed to the superior life uud morals—to 
the correcter faith and devouter habits of those who 
have passed through our ‘‘natiovuak” schools, there 
might be something to arrest sweeping reforms. But 
what Churchman or what Dissenter will venture this 
line of defence? To fear that religion will suffer when 
throwa on its own resources is an utterly unworthy fear. 


While a State Church exists it will seem to many 
of our readers impossible to take any other ground 
than this. 

We are brought, by this notice, to remember the 
report of the Manchester Education Bill Committee 
upon the amendments to Mr. Forster’s Bill. A 
sub-committee of that body has examined the Bill 
as it stands, with the proposed amendments, and 
presented what will be to public writers and 
speakers an exceedingly useful report upon them. 
The substance, and in many instances the wording, 
of the clauses and the amendments, are given, 
followed by a very careful and most honest descrip- 
tion of the effect of the adoption of the amendments 
as compared with the effect of the adoption of the 
original clauses. We could not better illustrate the 
character of this paper than by quoting the para- 
graph relating to Clause 7 of the Bill—the Con- 
science Clause. It is long, but it presents the 
question in bird’s-eye view, and may be most 
serviceable :— 3 


The amendments on this clause are 80 numerous and 


complicated that it is thought best (in the report) to 
repeat the clause, or the section, in extenso, as it would 
stand if the amendments proposed by any individual 
member were adopted. They all more or less aim at 
the secularisation of existing denominational schools, as 
well as rate-provided schools, and, if adopted, would of 
course render unnecessary the amendments on Clause 
14, which are intended to secure merely the unseo- 
tarian oharacter of the rate- provided schools under the 
coutrol and management of the school boards, and to 
prohibit the use of religious catechisms and formularies 
in these schools. 3 

Mr. Winterbotham, to leave out of section 1 the 
words “except with the permission of the Education 
Department, and on the request of the managers of the 
school.“ ä 

This amendment would prevent Government inspec- 
tors making inquiry, in any circumstances, as to the 
religious teaching. : 

Mr. Candlish, to insert instead of Section 3, a provi- 
sion requiring the principal teacher of every school 
shall ascertain from the parent whether he consents or 
objects to his child being present at the religious in- 
struction, &.“ : 

Under this amendment something like a religious 
census would be taken by the school masters. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, to insert at the end of Section 2: 
An amendment which pro to treat an existing 
denominational school, which by itself meets the wants 
of an entire district, or one receiving any aid from local 
rates, as if it were a rate-provided school. 

Probably the most important amendment on this 
clause is the following ;— 

Mr. Winterbotham, to leave out Section 3 (the con- 
science clause), and insert the words :—(3.) No scholar 
shall be required to attend or to abstain from attend- 
ing any Sunday-school or any place of religious worship. 
(40 No scholar shall be required to be present at any 
religious instruction or observance. (5.) In any school 
where religious instruction is given or religious obser- 
vances are practised, such instruction and observances 
may take place before and after the other school busi- 
ness, but not at any intermediate time; a public noti- 
fication of the times for religious instruction and 
religious observances must be inserted in a time table 
to be supplied by the Education Department and to be 
permanently hung up in a conspicuous place in the 
school rooms. (6.) In any school maintained wholly or 
in part out of local rates under this Act no religious in- 
struction shall be given or religious observances prac- 
tised other than the reading of the Scriptures. 

Section 5 would establish a time-table conscience 
clause, on the Irish system, in all schools aided by either 
local or imperial taxation. 

Section 6 would convert existing denominational 
schools into secular schools, in which the mere reading 
of the Bible would be permitted, or exclude them from 
aid out of local rates. 

Dr. Brewer, to leave out the Section 3 (the Con- 
come Clause) and insert a rigid time-table conscience 
clause, 

It is difficult to see how conscientious objections to 
pay for religious teaching during ordinary school hours, 
are sutisfied by a time-table conscience clause, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Winterbotham and Dr. Brewer. It simply 


relegates such instruction to a particular hour; but 


authorises and provides for its being given at such hour 
by one sect only. The amendment of Mr. Jacob Bright 
on Clause 14, and the additional clause after 22 would, 
while permitting the use of the Bible, secure the unseo- 
tarian character of the common teaching in rate-pro- 
vided schools; but would permit the use of the school 
rooms for any further religious teaching, at other hours, 
by persons not employed in the school, on terms of 
equal fairness to all sects, and at their own expense. 

The first sub-clause of Section 4 would probably end 
in the state editing such books as Whately’s *‘ Scripture 
Lessons and “Christian Evidences,” which, after caus- 
ing quarrels for many years, had finally to be given up 
in the Irish schools. 

Mr. Baines, to leave out of Section 3 the words send. 
ing his objection in writing,“ and insert making ob- 
jection in writiug or personally, and that a copy of 
this section be conspicuously put up iu every public ele- 
mentary school within the meaning of this act.“ 

The proposals of Mr. Winterbotham (Clause 7, Sec. 5) 
and Mr. Haines (us above) are suggested by the prac- 
tice in Irish national schools, where similar cards are 
hung up, without the slightest useful effect. 

Mr. 2 — Simon and Sir David Salomons, to in- 
sert at the end of Section 3 provisions to protect Jewish 
children. 

‘* Ugh!” wo unavoidably exclaim as we read in 
the Staffordshire Sentinel of last week, a report on the 
Nafional Schools and Church of Burslem. The 
schools were bad, ‘‘ unfit,” says the Rector, for 
human beings to assemble in.“ But they have been 
improved. Then we come to the. Church, about 


which we find the following :— 


We wish it were * to write as satisfactorily 
of the state of the Church, the fabric of which, as re- 
spects “ dirt and dilapidation,” is in almost as disgrace- 
ful a condition as that of the schools before the work of 
renovation was commenced, Nor-is it much better off 
in the matter of due provision for the decent and orderly 
celebration of Divine worship—as is shown by the 
events of Sunday last. After the morning’s sermon, the 
rector announced that, in consequence of the having 
been cut off, the service in the evening would be con: 
tinued only so long as the daylight would serve. Ac- 
cordingly, at evensong, prayers and lessons were read; 
theu the customary hymn before the sermon was sung 

and the Benediction pronounced, in the gloaming, and 
the services ended without any further explanation. Out- 
siders will hardly be able to credit the fact that, side by 
side with the expenditure of nearly 3.0001. by the Wee: 
leyans of Burslem in the restoration of their chapel, the 
adherents of the National Church—the wealthiest 
portion of the community—are not only allowing their 
ancient parish cburch to fall into decay, but are 
unable, or unwilling, to provide funds for the payment 
of their gas bill. 


Well, the Wesleyans did contrast favourably; but 
so they should. They have been self-supporting 
ever since they had any existence; but what can 
you expect of Burslem Churchmen, unaceustomed 
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to self. support, but what is described? These 
people pay nothing to their minister, whose tithes 
alone are worth 600“. a year, while the ad vowson of 
the living was lately sold for 3,500. Perhaps the 
effect of that sale has had something to do with the 
present dilapidated condition of the Church. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT QUESTION AT 
EXETER. 


A public meeting in connection with the Libera- 
tion Society was held at the Temperance 
Hall, Friars, last Friday evening. Thero was a large 
attendance. The speakers throughout the meeting 
were very much interrupted by a lot of Tories who 
had evidently come with the intention of creating a 
disturbance. 

Sir J. Bowrine, who presided, in opening the 
meeting, said he saw with great satisfaction the address 
of one of our most distinguished prelates—the then 
Bishop of Oxford, butnow the Bishopof Winchester— 
which stated that all the Church of England desired 
was that they should have a fair start. Now, on the 
part of those who were not mem bers of the Church 
of England he desired nothing better. (Hear, hear.) 
But how where they to start fair? The Church of 
England had now three archbishops and twenty- 
eight bishops in the House of Lords, and in order 
that other denominations might be on equality, he 
asked that they might send three representatives to 
occupy a similar position in the House to those arch- 
bishops and twenty-eight léarned and eloquent men, 
to be on a level with the bishops. (“ Hear, hear,“ and 
hisses.) In the interest of truth, liberty, and 
equality, the Liberation Society demanded this, and 
they would not lay down their weapons until 
they had those represéntatives. (“ Hear, hear, and 
uproar, , 

The Rev. S. MAcrakLAxR, who moved the first re- 
solution, referring to an article in the Freter 
Gazette, stated that it was an accidental circumstance 
which led to the holding of the meeting in Hol 
week; that it was not intended to annoy Churc 
people, and also that it was a delusion to suppose 
that it had any reference to the representation of the 


city. 

Mr. Hetmore, of Topsham, a working man, 
seconded the motion in a speech of great ability. 

Mr. CAAVILL WILLIAMS, who attended as a deputa- 
tion from the Society, next addressed the meeting, 
but was shamefully interrupted by a number of per- 
sons, who appeared to think it a fine thing to clamour 
down a ker. Captain Richards [who led the 
opposition] should have forbidden such unfair con- 
duct*on the part of his supporters. It did not, how- 
ever, disturb Mr. Williams, who kept the even tenor 
of his way, despite of all interruptions. He said 
that the appearance of Sir John Bowring in the chair 
had awakened in his mind some very suggestive re- 
collections: for twenty-seven years ago he had pro- 
sided at a meeting in the Tower Hamlets, in con- 
nection with the t London Religious Liberty 
Society—a society which preceded the Liberation 
Society, and of which he (Mr. Williams) had the 
honour of being secretary. He then proceeded to 
refer to the advance which the Society's principles 
had made since thattime. Referring to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Temple as bishop of that diocese, he 
said that, while it had been most unpopular in the 
Church, it had been the most popular appointment 
with the nation which had taken place within the 
memory of the present generation: and that, as the 
Church was a national Church, the Prime Minister 
was bound to have regard to the wishes of the 
nation, even though Church opinion and national 
opinion might be opposed toeach other. In alluding 
to the extent to which the supporters of Establish- 
ments had shifted their ground, he referred to the 

per lately read by Sir John Coleridge, their own 

istinguished representative—(of course the name of 
Sir J. Coleridge was received with hisses from the 
back ranks, where the disturbers had congregated, 
and the hisses called forth hearty cheering). Of the 
character and motives of the Solicitor-General he 
(Mr. Williams) could speak only with the highest 
respect. Once, indeed, it was his (Mr. Williams’s) 
duty to endeavour to prevent his return from 
Exeter, on the ground of his unsoundness on the 
Ohurch-rate question, but they had all advanced a 
deal since then—(laughter and cheers)—and 
ir John Coleridge, by his services in connection with 
a more important subject than the Church-rato 
uestion, had amply atoned for his hesitancy then. 
Hear, hear) Nevertheless, he (the Fey felt 
bound to say that, if the paper read at Sion College 
was seriously intended as a basis on which the Estab- 
lishment might henceforth rest, it was an egregious 
mistake. 

During this part of Mr. Williams's speech, a 
man sitting under the gallery caused great uproar. 
He had frequently interrupted the speakers, and 
had been egged on by several of the Richards party 
in the background. The man now grew furious. 
The chairman rose and tried in vain to stop this 
torrent of abuse. The Church Unionists shouted 
„Go ahead.” When this man sank down in his 
seat he was cheered by the back ranks, to whom any 
mad violence was acceptable, so long as it interrupted 
the business. It was remarked that the capting” 
ought to have interposed to have rebuked his friends, 
but he let the unseemly storm take its course. The 
excited man sprang up several times shouting 
„ thundering villains,” but whether meant for the 
chairman and his friends, or for tho Church digni- 
taries, was not quite clear, After this storm Mr. 
Williams went on calmly with the thread of his 
address. He sat down amid loud cheers. 


Captain Ricuarps then rose, and there was great 


— on the part of those in the body of the 
hall. e gallant captain was invited to the plat- 
form, and the cheering and counter cheering havin 

subsided, he said the first subject on which he wish 

to offer some observations was with regard to Bishop 
Tem ot A. „e _ of his 
popu ugh the Li p and it appeared 
to him (Capt. Richards) that he had been weleomed 


more on account of his politics than on account of | Th 


the opinions he held. (Great uproar.) ‘' That,” said 


the gallant captain, is my opinion; you are welcome | 0 


to yours.” (Laughter and renew The 
next question was with regard to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. They were led to believe 
that the disestablishment of that Church was neces- 
because it was the religion of the minority, and 

that was made an electioneering cry ; but it was in- 
tended as a step towards the disestablishment of the 
English Church. It was not said during the elec- 
tion that it was brought forward by the Liberation 
Society under a disguise and under a false pretence. 
(Uproar.) But the blow struck at the Irish Church 
was a blow struck at the Establishment of the United 
Kingdom. They had heard a good deal of glorifica- 
tion about the progress of the Liberation Society. 
They had hitherto had it their own way. (A voice: 
Not to-night.) But now the Society had come out 
in its true colours, they (the opponents of Liberation 
principles) would know what to do, and he, for one, 
would do his utmost to hand down to his children, 
ashe was sure that every Churchman in the city of 
Exeter would hand down, their religion as it had 
passed to them. He concluded by moving an amend- 
ment—‘* That this meeting considers the union of 
Church and State is essential to the well-being of tho 
nation.“ (Cheers.) 

Mr. BuancuarD, a working man, seconded the 
amendment. 

The CRAInMAN then put the amendment, for which 
a large number of hands was held up in the body of 
the hall: the hands held up against the amendment 
were principally in the gallery. The largest number 
of hands, however, appeared to be held up in favour 
of the amendment, which the Chairman declared 
carried, and there was great cheering. 


Mr. Trewane having congratulated the meeting 
on the fairness of the proceedings, threw out a chal- 
lenge to Capt. Richards; if he would come upon 
that platform and show what political benefits this 
country had derived from the connection between 
Church and State, he (Mr. Trehane) would do his 
best to answer him. (Cheers.) He moved a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded b 

Mr. Carvett WIILLIAus, who said he felt inclined 
to include their 8 in the vote of thanks. 
A meeting of that kind had become a, refreshing 
novelty in the Society’s history. He was glad that 
those who differed from them had done, what they 
seldom did, viz., come to hear what the Liberation 
Society had to say for itself and its object, and he 
was thankful to have had the opportunity of saying 
in their hearing what he hadsaid. They, probably, 
had no idea of the service they had done to the anti- 
State Church cause by their conduct that night; for 
they had woke up all the Society’s sleeping friends, 
and might depend upon it that they would hear a 
2 deal more of the Society in future than they 

ad done in the past. (Hear, hear.) 

The vote was carried and acknowledged, and the 


meeting separated at a late hour.— Abridged from the 
Western Times. 


uproar.) 


A correspondent acquaints us that the opposition 
was organised by the local Working Men's Oonser- 
vative Association, which had been preparing for it 
for days previously. Thero had been no similar 
preparation on the other side, and although the sup- 
porters of the amendment formed a decided minority 
of the meeting, the Society's friends 1 to be 
confused, and at the critical moment did not hold up 
their hands. Of course the Society’s opponents made 
the most of their strength, some of them holding up 
both hands. 

The Western Times, replying to one of the Tory 
papers which had articles prior to the meeting, 
says:—‘'The renegade writer hit the mark. He 
never took cordially to Bishop Temple, and now 
between the bursts of ore that choked his 
utterance—he exclaimed ‘this Liberation Society 
never came Exeter in the dear old Bishop’s time. 
How is it that they come now? ‘ While we had a 
Conservative and High Church bishop on the throne 
of this diocese, the Liberationists dared not put in an 
appearance, but now that we have a Liberal bishop 
they straightway come and establish a branch in 
Exeter.’ This is very distressing certainly, but we 
don’t think that the reason for the former in- 
attention to the city by the Liberationists, will prove 
very satisfactory to the bewildered Churchmen. 
While the ‘Conservative and High Church bishop 
occupied the throne of this diocese,’ the Libera- 
tionists had such a capital ally in the Episcopacy that 
it would have been sheer impertinence fo have done 
anything more than send Mr. Ferris to hunt up the 
subscribers. The late devoted saint was either an 
honorary member of the Liberation Society or at 
least recommended for that distinction. The 
Liberation Society was so well satisfied with his 
eee, and unpaid service in the cause of religious 
iberty that it would have been less wisely guided 
than it was had the Society done aught to disturb my 
Lord now departed in the peculiar and effective 
service which he was doing as a Liberator unattached. 
. .. + Fighting against every principle of equality, 
and administering his office in a spirit which was 
nearly void of all Christian charity, the Liberationists 
found themselves so well served by the Conser- 
vative and High Church Bishop of Exeter, that it did 
not suit their purpose to come here and show the 


* of his ruinous rule to the High. 
Church who were under the delusion he was 
strengthening the foudations of the temple. Nvedlees 
intrusion on their part ht have warned him to 
moderation on his. Be as it may, the Libera. 
— did 5 = . be liga her gee de 
come here while Bishop Phillpotts * 
ever they may think with respect 14 — 
ey find now that they will have uphill work of it. 
Bishop Temple is a course of conciliation, 
f prelatical ty, and of Christian moderation, 
that tends to make people believe that the Estab- 
lished Church may be made a very tolerable instita- 
tion after all. The abstract case against the 
institution of a State Church will remain as 


as ever; but the absolute right never rules in 
world.” 


GOOD FRIDAY RITUALIST SERVICES, 


On Good Friday some of the Ritualist clergy at 
the East End, obeying the injunction to “go out 
into the highways and hedges” as literally as cir- 
cumstances would permit, held ser vioes in the streets. 
In the parish of Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, while the ordinary congregation were attendin 
morning service in the church, the vicar, the Rev. J. 
Maconechy, and the Rev. J. F. N. Eyre, senior 
curate, conducted a series of seven services in various 
streets of the parish. Accompanied by the choir 
boys and several lay helpers, they started from a 
small mission room in Devonshire-street, one of the 
worat streets in the metropolis. The clergy wore 
their cassocka and black gowns, and were preceded 
by the choir, singing the hymn, “ Come, Holy Ghost, 
Creator, come.” They took up theic position at the 
foot of the street, where, after prayer, the first sh 
sermon or address was given. It was thought d 
sirable, it is stated, not to take “ the Stations of the 
Cross,“ but to confine the addresses to the facts con- 
nected with the Crucifixion recorded in the 
and more especially to our Lord’s words from the 
Cross, one of which formed the subject of address 


in each of the seven streets to which the ers 
moved in succession. Mr. Maconechy spoke on the 
first and fourth utterances, ‘‘ Father ve them,” 


fo 

and Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ?”’ Mr. yre on the 
third and seventh, Woman, behold thy son,” and 
„Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit“; 
while the remaining addresses were given by two 
laymen, Captain Dawson, R. N., and Mr. R. Thomas, 
of the East London N School. Each address 
was preceded by a suitable hymn, and followed by 
an extempore prayer, offered up by one of the cl 

or by a Soripture-reader or city missionary. 
moving from street to street, the well-known hymn, 
“When I survey the wondrous Cross,” was sung 
on every occasion, and was heartily joined in by the 
people, among whom copies of the tian Know- 
edge Society’s Hymnal were distributed. The 
other hymns sung were such well-known ones as 
“Rock of Ages,“ and There is a fountain filled 
with blood.” The last address was delivered oppo- 
site the church, and those present were invited into 
church, where the service was ended with the Litany. 
It is said that nothing could exceed the quietness and 
decorum with which the services were received in 
the various streets. Everywhere the addresses 
were listened to with marked attention, not only by 
— bystanders, but by many at the windows of the 

ouses. 

Mr. Lowder had a service of a more pronounced 
character. At four o'clock (the report states) the 
spacious church of St. Peter’s was well filled. Mr. 

wder, with Mr. Linklater and Mr. Statham, went 
to the front of the chancel, * accompanied by 
several members of the choir. The three priests 
were habited in very rough vestments, of a very 
different character from those which have caused so 
much perplexity elsewhere, and did not even adopt 
the simple cassock. Mr. Lowder having said one or 
two short prayers, a procession was formed, and 
priests and choristers moved out of the church, pre- 
oeded by a gentleman who held aloft a veiled cross. © 
Passing along Old Gravel-lane, the procession, which 
was formed by some hundreds of persons who were 
waiting outside the church, stopped at the corner of 
Worcester-street, under the walls of the London 
Docks, the Litany of the Passion having been 
sung along the line of route. Addressing the . 
people, Mr. Lowder said they were going that day 
through the painful Stations of the Way of the 
Cross. He said there was one great reason why he 
and those who were with him went out into the 
streets that day. It was not on their own account 
that they did so, but simply to speak to those who 
seldom named the name of God except to profane 
and blaspheme it. The circuit of the parish occu- 
pied three hours, and the last station was explained 
in the spacious courtyard of the church. Imme- 
diately afterwards the church was crowded, and 
evening service was commenced, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Linklater. During tho 
whole of tho circuit, neue many hundreds of the 
lowest class of persons joined the procession, and 
hundreds more looked from the windows of the 
thickly tenanted houses along the route, there was 
not a single offensive word said; indeed, Mr. Lowder 
and his party were treated with marked respect. 

Extraordinary services, following one after another, 
were conducted on Good Friday at the Church of 
St. Matthias, Earl’s-court. orning prayer was 
succeeded shortly after twelvo o’clock by a special 
celebration described as “The Three Hours’ Agony. 
Prior to the commencement of this, a large part of 
the congregation left the building, though a few 
others entered it. Close upon a hun persons 
were present, of whom nineteen were males. For 
some minutes the officiating clergyman, the Rev. 
S. C. Haines, M. A., was bowed apparently in prayer. 


get —— 


Tho results of his inquiry were so far im t that 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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Taos tte the vestry trooped out irregularly and 


with much clattering of 2 thirty — an 15 
surplices, but in long, dark gre * 
ait reaching to thelr heels. e leader bowéd 
slightly before the Cross upon the altar while his 
followers were assembling. A hymn being sung, the 
elergyman left his desk, and crossed to a low pulpit 
immediately by the vestry door, and standing there 
he delivered a short discourse on the mortal agon 
of the Crucifixion. The same order was re 

six times following, the themes taken being the 4 
mise of Paradise to the dying malefactor; the ad 

of the Saviour to His mother and His disciple John; 
the exclamation, “My God! my God! why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” the Saviour athirst ; the words, 
“Tt is finished! and the Saviour’s commendation of 
His spirit to His Father. These discourses, accord- 
ing to the Kensington News, were delivered with ex- 
aggerated emphasia, accompanied with great display 
of theatrical gestures. The congregation were 
throughout addressed as of a category to which the 
preacher did not belong; ‘sinners’? were always 
„you,“ never „we.“ They were told that they 
drove in the nails that augmented the Saviour’s 
dying agonies; that when Christ exclaimed that He 
was forsaken, division after division of foul mocking 
fiends swept round and about Him, and those were 
in that army of demons who now lived in neglect of 
Christ’s commands, and had not repented and ob- 
tained mercy through His bleeding wounds. The 
auditors were assured that it was sacrilege and rob- 
bery of God to use for any other purpose money they 
had thought of devoting to God. ‘There were several 
allusions to the progress of the advanced ritual 
movement. Once Mr. Haines gave an invocation 
to the “ Ever Virgin,” who was, he said, higher than 
St. John in the Church of Christ. The dark days 
are going,“ he exclaimed. ‘A few more Good 
Beidays, and we shall love her more—love her, but 
never worship her.“ In the last but one of the 
addresses he was a little bolder. ‘We have no 
image of the crucified One here for you to kiss. I 
don’t know that it would be any great harm if we 
had. I fully sympathise with those, whose excess of 
internal emotion leads them to an external display of 
their feeling—an outgoing of affection towards the 
feet of our Lord's effigy—in a way not proper to us 
all.“ He recommended fasting as an aid to religious 
life, which depended, he thought, very often, for its 
strength or weakness on the delicacy or the thickness 
of the skin ! 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


The educational report prepared by Mr. Bartley 
for the Society of Arts has been followed by another, 
prepared by Mr. T. Paynter Allen, who has taken 
for his purpose Richmond, Twickenham, Mortlake, 
and neighbouring portions of the metropolitan 
suburbs. In some respects Mr. Allen’s report is 
almost a mere echo of that published by Mr. 
Bartley, but in others the information given is fuller 
and more comprehensive. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the present state of religious 
teaching in the schools of the district alluded to. 
Referring to the circumstance that the chief ad- 
vantages proposed as derivable from the existing 
separate ‘small school organisation is that of main- 
taining religious teaching,” Mr. Allen declares it his 
duty to state that the present religious teaching is the 
subject of complaint, as being inefficient and bad. 
At the recent Conference on Education the disastrous 
consequences of separating religion from secular in- 
struction were vividly pourtrayed. Much stress was 
deservedly laid on the e of not lea ving this 
subject to be taught or neglected at the diseretion of 
imperfectly informed teachers. It was argued the 
clergy were the proper custodians of this branch of 
education, and any interference with present arrange- 
ments would involve the loss of all the benefits their 
supervision secures. Special attention was therefore 
directed by Mr. Allen to an inquiry into the amount 
and quality of on knowledge due in the district 
allotted him; to the superior information, zeal, and 
tutorial power of the clergy; and the beneficial in- 
fluences this teaching has upon the after-career of 
the scholars from the development of right principles. 


they might claim another and a special inquiry. In 
one of the three large parishes the clergy abstain 
almost altogether from visiting the schools in their 
ministerial capacity, religion being left to the teachers, 
who would be glud to be relieved from the responsi- 
bility. There is a similar abstinence in most of the 
other 3 But, where the clergy really under - 
take this task, they do so spasmodically, and the 
teachers are unanimous in pronouncing their instruc- 
tion worthless. Ministers would stand aghast at 
the opinions expressed by their subordinates of the 
mode as well as the value of their lessons. Their 
teaching is said to be mechanical, their exegesis 
elevated far above the comprehension of the children, 
they do not engage attention by aptitude in awaken- 
ing sympathy, and their catechumens are conse- 
quently more often mystified than instructed or 
enlightened. As an illustration of the justice of 
these charges, an instance is mentioned by Mr. 
Allen of a lad ina primary school who, having been 
allowed to take the sacrament, was overheard by the 
head master to say, in reply to some inquiries by the 
other boys in his class relative to the wine, that if he 
had known he should have had so little of it he 
would not have given himself the trouble he did in 


preparation. 


sincere in their ou on behalf of religious educa- 
tion. A curate taking an earnest personal interest 
in an evening school frankly says he has never 
entered the day-schools for the purpose of giving in- 
struction. Another minister, who also leaves reli- 
gion to the schoolmaster, says his experience leads to 
the impression that the only Bible knowledge with 
which children are generally familiar, consists of the 
anecdotes in the life of Joseph. The simplicity and 
attractiveness of that narrative have too often re- 
commended it for indiscriminate reading, and this 
fact has led gentlemen of high position in this 
district, as sincerely anxious as the clergy or any 
others can be that religion should not be neglected 
in our schools, to ask whether there is no impropriety 
in allowing certain passages in the life of the patri- 
arch to be read in mixed schools, with boys and girls 
at the age of puberty; and if it is not putting a 
teacher in a most awkward and painfal position to 
compel him to be a witness to a curiosity and re- 
— 2 which he is helpless to repress. In this con 
nection, too, a reference may be made to a practice 
which assuredly would appear out of place were we 
not so accustomed to it, of requiring children to be 
present and to respond during special services for 
women in the Church. Nor is the catechism itself 
entirely free from passages upon which a teacher 
must not venture to comment. These questions do 
not appear to be unworthy the attention of our high 
ecclesiastical authorities, particularly as it is said 
and believed by some, that some things daily repeated 
very carelessly in schools were not intended for 
children's ears at all.“ 


That a great deal of what is termed religious teach- 
ing scarcely merits the name, is well illustrated by 
Mr. Allen, who tells ns that there is one school in 
the district which has obtained the reputation of 
devoting more than ordinary attention to religious 
knowledge, and inquiries were instituted in every 
part of the parish, and among all classes of employers, 
with the view of ascertaining what character boys 
with these advantages maintuined in their situations, 
Amongst tradespeople the complaint was common, 
that no confidence could be placed in them uatil their 
fifteenth or sixteenth year, when the discipline they 
had gradually learned in previous situations began 
to tell upon their conduct. A well-known physician 
said that the boys he engaged from this school to 
carry medicines turned out very bad, and that in 
Richmond generally that was their repute. The 
newsagents at one of the railway-stations states that 
the majority of the boys he has had from the same 
school have * wrong; one stole a sovereign from 
him. A lady, 

from the school for her page, lost so many articles b 
one after another, that she has determined notagain is 
to have a page. From these facts, the conclusion that 
the formulae of doctrine which constitute the staple 
of religious teaching in the primary schools, what- 
ever their value, or the constancy of their repetition, 
do not, in point of fact, give any appreciable advan- 
tage of character to boys instructed in them over 
those who have been taught to observe the plainer 
rules of practical Christianity.“ 


ith respect to the operation of the conscience 
cl4use, Mr. Allen observes that “it may be said 
enerally, that there is an honest desire on the part 
of the clergy and school managers to avoid giving 
rents cause for complaint on religious grounds. 
owever, many instances have been met with, and 
they might be multiplied, not only of indifference to 
the evident wishes of the child’s natural protectors, 
but of open hostility to them, such as prove it to be 
almost hopeless to expect that, while the present 
denominational system continues, and religion is 
taught as it is, the rights of conscience will be en- 
tirely respected. Even little children of six years 
are the objects of persecution.” But in Mr. Allen’s 
experience in this district, bigotry and intolerance 
culminated in the conduct of a priest, who bitterly 
reproached a poor woman, compelled by poverty to 
remove her child to a free but unsectarian school, 
with having abandoned her faith and her church. 
The irate “ father would listen to no explanation, 
but left the woman and her husband in a state of 
t consternation, * declaring that, as she had 
orfeited all claim to his ministrations, they would 
thenceforward cease. Comment on this unchristian 
act is superfluous. Such things do more to damage 
the cause of religion among the masses than all the 
diatribes of bawling sceptics and frothy infidel 
lecturers. — 


MR. BEECHER ON DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


A mass meeting was held on the 30th of March at 
Cooper Institute, New York, on the subject of the 
recent legislation of the State with reference to 
sectarian schools. | 

Mr. Perer Cooper, the founder of the institute, 
presented the resolutions, which were read and 
— with tumultuous applause. They ure as 

ollows :— 


Whereas, it is a fundamental principle of our whole 
polity to keep the Church and State entirely separate— 
a principle incorporated iuto our national Constitution, 
and also into every one of our State Constitutions ; and 

Whereas, it is our profound conviction that the 
sacred interests of religion, of conscience, and of 
domestic peace require this separation to be strict and 
perpetual ; and | 

Whereas, this sound principle has b-en violated in 
this State and city, and more than half a million 
dollars annually of the public money of this city is ab- 
stracted from the City Treasury and given to certain 
churches and church and sectarian schools; thus unit- 


Mr. Allen also furnishes some facts which appear 
to indieate that tome of the clergy are by no means 


ing Church and State, and making the State suppost the 
Church ; and 3 


Whereas; the anion of Church and State, in all ages 


violation of the sacred principles o 
and equality before the civil law of all denominations, 


who was accustomed to select a boy | 


Aprit 20, 1870. 


— in all countries, has led to oppression and bloodshed ; 
an 


Whereas, education is essential to the intelligent 
exercise in a free country of the rights of citigensh ip, 
and to the preservation of our free and tolerant 
Government, in accordance with the American 
doctrine that the State owes an education to all its 
children as an obligation, and not asa charity, and 
that each child has a right to demand from the State 
a generous and unsectarian secular education, such as 
shall fit him to be a citizen of a free and tolerant Re- 
public; and 

Whereas, in every country where the State assumes 
this obligation, intelligence and prosperity increase, 
while, on the other in every country where 
secular education has been left to the Church, ignorance, 
bigotry, and oppression, political and religious, continue ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,—That we enter our emphatic protest 
against the appropriation of public money or property 
by city, State, or national authorities for the establish- 
ment or support of sectarian schools and institutions. 

Resolved, — That every such 2 is a 

religious liberty 


rinciples which have been the glory of our institutions 
in the past, and have been illustrated in the complete 


separation and independence of Church and State. 


lved,—That any and every religious sect which 


attempts to support its churches, sectarian schools, or 
Church charities by the public money raised b 
taxation, is, by that act, uniting Church and State, in- 
troducing sectarian bitterness into politics, and deserves 
the condemnation of all good citizens. 


general 


Resolved, — That every such appropriation of public 


money ie an attack upon the free non-sectarian public 
schools of this State, which schools now—with a 
liberality worthy a 


t Republic—offer, free of cost, to 

ae child in the State a generous and tolerant educa- 
ion. 

Resolved, — That section 10, chapter 876, of the laws of 

1869, relating to the city of New York, which, in fact, 

though not in name, appropriates nearly a quarter of a 

million of dollars annually to a few sectarian schools in 


this city, is unneceasary; was not called for by the people, 


is a violation of the American doctrine of equal tolera- 


tion to all religious sects and public support to none, 
and unless repealed will at once, and for the first time 
introduce sectarian rancour into American politics, and 
array at the ballot-Lox the Protestants against the 


Roman Catholics. 
Resolved,—That the Legislature be petitioned, and is 


hereby called upon, to repeal the said section, and to 


take the yeas and nays on the vote, in order that the 
people may know what members are for the free schools 
and what members are for a State Church and for turn- 
ing education over to the bickerings of religious sects. 
The Rev. Henry Warp BEgEcusr, on rising, was 
received with great applause. He said, —I heartily 
—— with you in your presence this * 
ere has not been recently, on any occasion whi 
called the citizens together, a more momentous 
occasion upon which we ought to act as a council of 
citizens, understanding the ground on which we 
stand, with a distinct apprehension of the measures 
we should pursue, and the future which we propose 
to ourselves. For we propose to ourselves, not simpl 
to oppose the o allan of this section 10, chapter 
876, which has been foisted into the Legislature of 
the State in a manner neither wise nor honest, but we 
EE to ourselves to see to it hereafter that there 
e no chance; either directly or indirectly, of doing 
that which this section has done, and is now doing 
—namely, destroying the fundamental principle 
and nature of the American system of education, 
ingrafting upon it* the European notions of sch 
and churches, I say this section is fraudulent and 
dishonest—that is, it never was made a question 
before the people. It never was passed by the Legis- 
lature in consequence of discussion and an intelligent 
call from the people to pass such an Act of that. It 
was brought on at the heel of the session without 
being known by most of the citizens, nor were the 
operations of this section at all comprehended by the 
great majority of the people even in this city where 
its full operation is felt. I am not bere to- 
night to say one single word against the foreign 
population which we have, for just as soon as they 
are American citizens they cease to be foreigners. 
When they become our citizens we extend towards 
them the most generous and fraternal feelings, and 
say they shall have just exactly the same chances 
and the same liberties that we have; and we say 
further that they shall not have one single one more, 
( Applause.) Nor am I here to play off the prejudices 
of one sect against another, for 1 hold the Roman 
Catholic sect is one of the venerable and 
religious and respectable, and has just the same 
rights under our Republican Government as any of 
the sects of Protestantism have. We are not 
disposed to put one burden, or tax, or disability 
on them which we would not be willing to 
place on any other with which we aro coven in 
communion, and I say if this monstrous act which 
has been perpetrated upon us had been 
trated to the advantage of the Church to ehlch 
T belong, I should not have felt less indignant against 
it than I am now, when that sect has influenced the 
intrusion of this section on our legislation. Nay, I 
hold that there ure some things that are no longer to 
be debated, and one is this—that in America Ame- 
rican ideas are to prevail. (Appluuse.) I don't say 
this in a spirit, as a kind of catchword, to get your 
applause, but I mean it. What you call American 
ideas have a philosophical basis, and they stand for 
very defined and distinct ideas of government and of 
policy. I don't . with disrespect of European 
ideas, which I make the antithesis of American. I 
hold the European idea is that of consolidation of 
government. ‘The American idea is that of distribu- 
tion of Government. The design of the European 
Governments is to include just as many functions as 
possible in each organ. That of the American is to 


specialise the functions and te have an organ for 
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each separate function. The European idea is that 
the Government should take charge of the interests 
of the State; that the Central Government should 
de centralised, with a supreme authority over the 
many departments of the State. The American is 
that the Central Government should have the least 
possible power, and that the functions which in 
Europe are performed by the central power are here 
performed by a distribution of several different 
tribunals, Thus in Europe the Church is included 
in the State, but we have separated them here and 
say the State has no business with the Church. In 
Europe the Church is connected with the State, is 
connected with the Government; but we have no 
such connection here. Let the Church take care of 
religion ; let the State take care of civil matters, and 
let them not meddle one with the other. Now, this 
separation of functions and specialisation of 
organs is American; and it is American not 
in one sense, but becayse we have adopted 
it; because we have made it the basis of our 
State and national policy, and we have found 
it to be so good that we propose to hold on to 
it. For we say the Legislature shall have the making 
of the law, but when that law comes into discussion 
the Legislature is not to be permitted to sit in judg- 
ment. We have the judiciary, and when they pro- 
nounce their decision we do not permit the judge to 
put on his cap and execute it, but leave that matter 
to the hands of the Executive. We separate all the 
functions and give them to different tribunals, and 
that which we do in State affairs we propose to do, 
and in the same spirit, through the whole procedure 
of the State, both in Federal and local affairs, Now, 
the moment you unite secular education and religious 
education you have gone back on the American idea. 
You have undertaken to make the schoolhouse do 
what should be done by three separate institutions— 
the family, the Church, and the State. The State 
organises the school for a political reason, for its own 
preservation demands intelligence in the voter. It 
is the creature of the vote, and the vote must be 
blind. With this view the State is interested in 
education, but further than it has no right to meddle. 
If the school teaches religion, it usurps the place of 
the State. Now, there is one thing which we have a 
right as Americans to say, and that is, that we won't 
be dictated to. (Applause.) We are willing to defer 
to the superiority of the European universities and 
schools of note. Wo have been engaged in other 
work than study—the lifting up of a nation—but 
when it comes to organisation for the benefit of the 
Government we say to Europe, Staud out of the 
way; we know more of the matter than you do.“ 
We do not. object, therefore, that emigrants 
bring with them their educated notions of 
free schools, but when they bring European 
notions of civil policy we stand on the threshold and 
warn them back. Where is the European patent 
Government that raised its people to the eminence 
to which our system has elevated us? We have 
studied the welfare of the people, and among other 
things have found out the necessity of intelligence 

ed upon virtue, and in this lies the secret of our 
national prosperity and individual happiness. Now, 
we don’t intend to go back to this. We propose to 
stand by our common schools as we have hitherto 
done—to guard them against every possible danger, 
and, above all, against the danger of the priestly 
hand. (Great cheering.) Allow me to say T admit 
that I have no charge to bring against the great 
Roman Catholic body, which, is mainly interested in 
this change of policy. I do them the credit to say, 
whoever has brought about this controversy, they 
have not. In the Syllabus it was announced dis- 
tinctly that these free common schools under the care 
of States and secular hands were to be disapproved 
and denounced. The Roman Catholic journals have 
put the question in the clearest and plainest possible 
manner, and they state their determinatior to over- 
throw the school system. It isa fair conflict between 
American and the old Roman ideas, and while I give 
men credit for their candour and honesty, it makes 
our task the easier to meet them and combat them 
at the tribunal of public discussion, In respect to 
the merits of this question, let us say in the first 
place experience has shown that free common schools 
conducted without sectarian bias are not only pos- 
sible, but profitable. The State gives no education, 
but the citizens themselves, acting through their own 
Government, tax themselves for the education of 
themselves and their children. In the European 
countries education is a gift conferred upon its poor 
subjects with graciousness, but in this country the 
people are themselves the Government, and they edu- 
cate their children with the means they provide for 
them. It is said those froe schools bring up an 
irreligious class of men, but by the American 
idea of subdivision of functions it does not follow you 
are to religiously educate the child at school. is 
is done at home and in the Sunday-school, but in 
reality this whole question is a revival of the old 
worn-out method of European monarchies, and what 
has it done there? I am not afraid to compare our 
people, educated in the common schools, with the 
people of any nation on the globe; and this 
American idea, which has resulted in so much good, 
it is not our intention to change. It is said that the 
consciences of our foreign brethren demand that 
there should be religion in public schools, but that 
we know is not all they desire. Are we to fill up 
that yawning gulf, deep as 'perdition, a perverted 
conscience? (Applause.) It is not against the con- 
science that the child shall be educated in secular 
knowledge and religious knowledge, but both pro- 
cesses shall not come under the auspices of the State. 
Let the priest control their religious education, and 
let the State govern that portion of their education 
which fits them for the right of citizenship. But 


inquiry into the religious 


this is altogether a question of school or no school— 
of free public schools, without sectarian bias; but the 
arguments to maintain this assertion I leave to the 
gentlemen who follow me. The rev. gentleman, 
in conclusion, expressed his satisfaction at the 
spirit of unanimity and enthusiasm evincel on the 
question, and hoped that the time would never 
come when an American audience would remain 
apathetic when the safety of their common-school 
system, untampered by sectarianism or bias, was en- 
dangered. 
Other speeches followed. 


THE ROMAN COUNCIL 


The resignation of Count Daru is in all probability 
the cause of the suspension of the delivery of the 
French note at Rome, as the French policy towards 
the Qoumenical Council is now becoming expectant, 
M. Ollivier, the ad interim Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was always for a more excessive tolerance 
towards the vagaries of Rome than Oount Daru 
could bring himself to practice. The utmost stretch 
of conciliation may now be expected. The Vatican 
recognises a Providential interposition in the Plebis- 
citum, which will, it is hoped, reduce the French Go- 
vernment to non-intervention with the Council. 

The Weekly Register states, on the authority of 
recent advices from Rome, that the degma of infalli- 
bility will appear in a much milder form than has 
been foretold by all the Protestant and some of the 
Catholic newspapers.“ The dogma, it seems to be 
admitted, will go forth to the world with the sanction 
not of the whole Council, but of a majority only. 

The Roman correspondent of the Nimes, writing on 
the 13th inst., says—The Oficial Journal of last night 
claims a great victory. It suys the sitting y ay 
finished the voting upon the amendments proposod 
to the several parts of the Constitution de Fide 
before the Council. The votes were afterwards 
taken by calling of names upon the entire text of the 
matter under discussion. Six hundred Fathers were 
present. There were no negative votes. A moderate 
number voted with conditions, uta modum. All the 
rest were simply affirmative. The next meeting: is 
fixed for Easter Tuesday. In the discussion of the 
scheme De Fide, the proposition which condemned 
science as unchristian was assailed by Monsignors 
Strossmayer, De Brouil, and Grenouilhac, and de- 
fended by Monsignor Mermiliod, Bishop of Hebron 
and Ooadjutor of Geneva. It is said that the fight 
with the Court of Rome will be made on the question 
of the separation of Church and State. On this 
subject the Infalliblists, trained under different 
political systems, are much divided, many sharing 
the views of Monsignor Dupanloup and Monsignor 
Strossmayer, and the Opposition confidently reckon 
on a triumph.” 

Cardinal Gonella died on Good Friday evoning. 

In respect to the disruption amongst the Armenian 
Cathelics, news from the provinces reporte that both 
the laity and clergy are joining the secession in large 
numbers, nearly the whole of both at Trebizond, 
lemme Bafra, Biledjek, Broussa, and other towns, 

aving sent in their adhesion. 

The bishops of distant countries have joined in 


a postulatum, soliciting the early dissolution of the 


Council, in order that they may return to their 
dioceses. A postulatum has also been presented by 
the German bishops, praying for the recognition of 
the Catholic Association of Germany, and th 
establishment of a principal see at Colugne. 


“Biste Lessons ix Pustic Scuools.“ In ac- 
cordance with suggestions which have been made to us, 
the article on this subject which appeared in last week’s 
paper has been reprinted as a four-page tract, and may 
be had of the publisher at the rate of eightpence a score, 
or half-a-crown a hundred, for the purpose of dis- 
tribution. 


A Papal bull has been received at Toronto, con- 
stituting the Toronto diocese an archiepiscopal see, 
and promoting Bishop Lynch to be archbishop. 

The Reve G. H. G. Anson has been appointed to 
the Archdeaconry of Manchester, recently vacated 
by Oe elevation of Dr. Durnford to the Episcopal 

ench. 

Father lgnafis was announced to preach on Sun- 
day at St. John’s, Waterloo-road. On commencing 
the sermon, however, he was seized with illness, and 
retired from the pulpit unable to preach. At Good 
Friday evening service he was seen to be exceedingly 
overwrought, 

Lonẽů Dupiey anp Musical Festivaus. — The 
Gloucester Corporation have unanimously adopted a 
resolution deprecating the acceptance of the offer of 
Lord Dudley to contribute thé sum of 10,0007. to- 
wards the restoration of the cathedral, on condition 
that the musical festival should be discontinued in 
the building. 

Tux Easter Vestries 1n Dustin passed off very 
quietly on Monday. Of course the Roman Catholic 
parishioners, who formerly had a legal right to be 
present, and take part in a portion of the proceedings, 
did not appear, and the businéss was strictly con- 
fined to the internal affairs of the Church Disestab- 
lished, and the arrangements necessary in cach 
parish. : 

Tux Convents Inauiny.—It is rumoured that an 
effort will be made to settle the vexed question of an 
h of Great Britain, 
aud that a compromise be suggested by which a 
Royal Commission may / be substituted for a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the terms 
of the reference to be\modified so as to embrace 


merely the question of the trusts under/wbich the 


property of convents an onastic institutions is 


0 — 


Tun Puncnas Rrrvat Cass.—The 8 of 
the Chrch As . n 
in of the death of ta ‘whe 
cpp teh the Rev. John Purchas, of Brighton. 


. the 
appeal to the Pri rr 
an that therefore dee points dy Sie R. 

OCoundil 


Phillimore in favour of Purchas are now law, 
The appeal to the Privy will be proceeded 
with upon the points decided adversely to — 


moter, and consequently such points are, 
the appeal, not binding in law. 

Tas Wurre Preacnine-Gown.— 
of St. George’s, Wolverhampton, have been at. war 
for some time with the vicar, the Rev. A. 8. 
respecting the use of a white pres wn, 
the affairs of the parish have in conseq 
To put an end to this state of things the vicar 


uenoe, 
Intely 
announced that he would give up the objectionable 
garment if he could obtain the consent of the 
of the diocese. The bishop, however, seems to 
refused his sanction to the proposed and the 
— held a meeting on Monday, strong 
anguage was used. Not only was the conduct of the 
bishop condemned, but one 8 advocated 
rebellion, and recommended the meeting to seek 
liberty in and out of the Church. The meeting 
broke up in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
Deata or Mr. J. C. Ooravgoun.—Mr. Joh 
Campbell Colquhoun, who was widely known for his 
energetic and persistent advocacy of E 
views in recent years, died on Sunday at his re- 
sidence in Chesham-street. Mr. Oolqu ‘eat in 
the first Reform Parliament aa Liberal member 
a 8 i various po and 
igious considerations, he gued 
tion of his native county, and succeeded in Vofeating 
De. (now Sir John) Bowring at Kilmarnock. Sub- 
sequently he sat for Newcastle-under-Lyne, but 
shortly after his return for that place the ofa 
serious illness necessitated his withdrawal from Par 
liamentary life. He then devoted himeelf to stemm- 
ing the tide of Tractarianism and Ritualiem. To 
him may be attributed in a great degree the estab- 
lishment of the National Club, the Ohurch Education 
Society, and the Church Association. Of all three 
he was chairman at tha time of his death, as well as 
of the Irish Church Missions and the South-West 
London Protestant Institute. The {llness to which 
Mr. Colquhoun succumbed was very brief, | 


Tue Estas.isuep Cuuncn m Wares.—The Dail 
News devotes an article to the Paier for the sed 
tion of the Established Church in Wales whichappears 
in the current number of the Quarterly io. 
There are, it says, one or two points the Reviewer 
has overlooked. He has prudently limited his 
account of Church work to the pro of churches 
and glebe-houses; he has omitted to tell us whether 
the rostored churches are occupied by restored oon - 
22 or whother the botter-housed parsons are 

tter received by the people. The proceedings at 
the last election, when the Nonconformist 
were either compelled by Church landlords to 
for the Irish Establishment or evicted for | 

inst it, gave a heavy blow to the eng- in W 

or can its educational activity be fairly quoted as a 
title-deed to establishment. The landlords are 
Churchmen; they get the Government grant and 
build a school, which they put under the control of 
the clergyman, and will not allow a Britigh school to 
be built on their land. Similar difficulties are re- 
peatedly arising as to the building of chapels. It is 


these things, and not any abstract theories about 


establishments, which are forcing on an inquiry into 


the position of the Church in Wales. 


Tus Goverwment Aub THE Sunpay Banps.— 
A deputation from the Sunday Bands Committee of 
the National Sunday League waited upon the First 
Commissioner of Works on Friday to protest against 
the withdrawal of permission to play in 0 
Park, and to play dance music in the other 
parks on Sunday afternoons. In introducing 
deputation Mr. Morrell put forward the proposition 
that the Band Committee considered that 
were the trustees of the public to 
efficient performance of music in the 


ven to 
ictoria and 


other hand, were a self-constituted body 282 
who wished to perform music in the parks, and 
obtained perm in conditions. 
One of those conditions was that they were not to 
ee 
0 e ordi visitors of t 
was informed that dance music was. Moreover 
there was plenty of lively music which was not of 
that description. Their object should be to 
and not degrade the national taste. There 
objection to the performance of the national 


public taste. Llowever 
fat the primary o 


32 their feelings outraged because 
League wished ole dance music. 
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Ax Avorurry-tax Epimops.—At a of 
the Citizens’ Committee for 9 tion 
of the Annuity- tax in Edinburgh on Thursday e 
ng, Bailie Lewis gave a most melancholy account of 
how a deputation came from Edinburgh to London to 


Mr. McLaren’s hands when he was en- 
in 4 to out their wishes, and had 
uced is bill for purpose into the House, 

and how they met with disappointment, owing to 
after-dinner of the Lord Provost of that 
city. The ——— consisted of Bailie Lewis, 
Mesars. Greig, Mossman, and Wormald. They were 
cordially received by the Home Secretary and the 
Advocate, from the feeling manifested 
the members of Parliament Mr. McLaren 
helieved there would be a two-to-one majority in 
favour of his bill. But before the discussion of the 
bill came on the deputation began to feel an uncom- 
fortable influence about them. Bailie Lewis felt it; 
he felt it getting denser and thicker, but could not 
explain it. On the N Mr. McLaren came, per. 
paralysed, and told Mr. Glyn had waited 
on him, and said the Government were going to 
oppose the bill. Mr. Mclaren was confounded: it 
appeared incredible. A resolution was drawn up and 
laid before Mr. Bruce and Mr. Gladstone, setting 
forth 53,0001. as the ultimatum of the city. Mr. 
B in an interview they had with him, tarned 
upon Mr. McLaren and said, You know this is an 
unreasonable measure you are 8 ; you know 
that 53,0007. is too limited.” Mr. McLaren said, 
The sum 212 own fixing.” Mr. Bruce appeared 
surprised, said, “ We will see Mr. Gladstone, re- 
consider our position, and inform you before mid - 
night what we are going to do.“ That,“ Bailie 
Lewis continued, was on the Tuesday. We worked 
in the lobby, for up to this time there was need of 
work. The whole thing had gone wrong, and the 
atmosphere was dark. Towards midnight Mr. Bruce 
sent for Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller came out and said 
Mr, Bruce had told him he had been informed that 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh was willing to give 
60,000 J., and therefore he could not be a party to 
ving less.“ From that moment,“ added the in- 
nt Bailie, the ground was cut from beneath 
our feet. We felt we were sold. Mr. McLaren asked 
what was to be done. I despatched a telegram to 
the Lord Provost, pop. that we had p on the 
work successfully, and adding, ‘ We are now check- 
mated ; we are informed by Government that you 
have stated your willingness to give 60,0007. ; is it 
true? If it is true, has the Council authorised you 
to doit?’ The next morning I got a telegram, and 
in that his lordship practically admits it, but ex- 
his surprise that Mr. Bruce should have 
made the statement. When I camo down I pressed 
an egg 2 the truth, and J learned that his 
5 n dining with Lord Justice Clerk 
M eff and Mr. Stevenson, one of the ministers 
of the Established Church, and there and then had 
told his willingness to accede to 60,0007. Itis not 
for me to dictate. Gentlemen may dine when and 
where they ; but let thom dine without com- 
— interests of the city.” The Lord 
rovost of Edinburgh will no doubt be more careful 
in future, and we may all of us learn a useful lesson 
by reading this terrible story of how one little obser- 
n, made — over a glass of good claret, 
to a Lord Provost who made it being some time 
awakened from his midnight slumber by 
a telegram from an excited bailie working in the 
— of the House of Commons.— Pall Mall 
(le. 


— — 
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Cas Rerorm.—The Metropolitan Publio Carriage 
Company and the Victoria Hansom Company are 
already competing for the sweet voices” of the 

with the old cab proprietors. The Metro- 
politan” purposes adopting the following arrange- 
ment—the cab at 6d. per mile will be coloured yel- 
low, with a gold light; at 9d. mile, scarlet, with 


a red light ; at ls. per mile, blue, with a blue light. 


Tur QUEEN AND HER Parvate Secazrany.—The 
Saturday Review, referring to the late General Grey, 
says —“N » perbaps, could illustrate more 
forcibly the working of some of the chief in- 
stitutions of the country, than the satisfaction which 
such a man found in holding the office assigned to 
him. The Private Seoretary of the Queen has to 
lead a very laborious life, for the simple reason that 
the life of the Sovereign he serves is necessarily very 
laborious. He has the reward of doing really good 
work, and of doing it under the - of aperson who 
can appreciate what he doce. He has aleo. the ro- 
t bat very indirect 
influence over the course of public affairs. But itis 
a great mistake to sup that the Queen’s Private 
Secretary bas power in the shape of commanding 
patronage, or of influencing the mind of the Sove- 
reign on questions where the head of the Ministry 
is brought into direct contact with the Queen. What 
amount of influence he bas will depend upon, not 
only on the man himself, but on the accidental cir- 
cumstances in which he may find himself. 
Queen has an enormous amount of daily business 

- « « Everything that is done 

t is made known to her, and her 

it. Mach of the departmental 

mere routine, and the Queen 

a watch over it. But every 

in every department has 

and in some departments 

ereign has always taken an especial interest. 

Everything connected with the troops and with the 

fleet is watched with the utmost vigilance by the 

Sovereign, and it is a part of the traditions of 
English Royalty not to relax this vigilance.” 


Religions und Denominational Nervs 


LONDON BAPTIST ASSOOIATION. 


The usual quarterly meeting of the London 
1 Association was beld on Tuesday last week, 
at Trinity Chapel, John- street, Edgware- road. There 
was a large attendance of ministers at the morning 
meeting, which was presided over by the Rev. W. G. 
Lewis, of Bayswater. Pa were read | the Rev 
R. H. Roserts, B. A., of Notting-hill, and the Rev. 
E. T. Grnsox, of Crayford, and interesting discus- 
sions followed. The Rev. Mr. Warp, an American 
Baptist, who has been labouring for twenty years as 
a missionary in Assam, was very heartily weloomed 
by the meeting, and his speech, which was mainly 
on the subject of the relations between England and 
America, was warmly received. He paid a very high 
tribute to the energy and usefulness of the Baptist 
missionaries in India, many of whose stations he had 
visited recently. ; 

In the afternoon the pastors and delegates met for 
the purpose of transacting the business of the Asso- 
ciation. After the minutes bad been read an address 
was delivered by the Rev. F. Tucker, B. A., vice- 
president of the associution, on Science, falsely so- 
called.” Mr. Tucker was earnestly entreated to 
commit his thoughts to paper and to publish them at 
the expense of the Association. The meeting then 
considered the subject of chapel debts, the report of 
a eub-committee being submitted proposing a scheme 
for aiding churches struggling with debt, so as to 
encourage them to clear off their liabilities. A short 
discussion followed the reading of the report, the 
adoption of which was moved by Mr. Watters, 
and seconded by Mr. Haxvey, and carried. Mr. 
Srurceon incidentally stated that the debts on 
the Baptist chapels in London amounted to about 
45,0007. The Rev. F. TucxzR proposed, and J. 
Sanps, Esq., seconded, that the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
and Mr. Harvey be a committee to carry out the 
objects of the fund. This was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The Hon. Secretary (Rev. S. H. Booth) read a 
letter from Mr. W. J. Orsman, the voluntary 
evangelist of the Golden-lane Mission to Coster- 
mongers, stating that he had received notice to quit 
the premises in which he had for eight years preached 
the Gospel to the poor of Golden-lane and its vicinity. 
The premises were required for warehouses, and it 
was out of the question to purchase them. A site 
had presented itself, on which a cheap but suitable 
building could be erected. As his congregation could 
not raise among themselves 500 shillings, much less 
600/., to justify him in taking steps to secure the site, 
he sought the advice of his brethren in his extreme 
difficulty. A copy of resolutions passed ata large 
meeting of the poor of Golden-lane was read, and 
Mr. OnsMan answered questions relative to a site. 
The Cuammax assured Mr. Orsman of their intense 
sympathy with him, and it was suggested by the 
— D. Jonzgs, B. A., that a letter of recommendation 
be written. The Rev. T. V. Truns rose and 
generously offered to guarantee the sum of 600/., 
which he would collect from the churches, towards 
the required object. Mr. Sanps promised 50/., and 
Mr. Harvey, another 507. At the evening meeting 
there was a large congregation, to whom Mr. Orsman 
gave an interesting and thrilling account of his 
evangelistic labours in Golden-lane. The Rev. Dr. 
Lanpets delivered an eloquent speech on the power 
of the Gospel in the conversion of the world, in the 
course of which he detailed some remarkable results 
of evangelistic efforts made in connection with the 
church of which he was minister. The Rev. C. H. 
Srpurceon followed, and drew some admirable con- 
clusions from Mr. Orsman’s speech, which he warmly 
enlogised. At the close of the service a collection 
was made on behalf of the Association. 


LANCASHIRE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The annual meeting of the Lancashire Congrega- 
tional Union and Chapel Building Society was 
recently held in the Roby Schools, Manchester. The 
Rev. H. W. Parxtnson (Rochdale), occupied the 
chair, and delivered the annual address. 

The Rev. J. Gwytuer (secretary) moved, and Mr. 
Henny Lares seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Parkin- 
son for the address, which was warmly received and 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. Rocsrs said he had some doubt about the 
chairman's view with regard to Romanism. If any- 
one had told him ten years ago that such things as 
were now going on would take place he would not 
have believed them. When he considered that 700 
men, some of them of great intelligence, were sitting 
to consider the question of the 4 infallibility, he 
did not know what might yet take place in the his- 
tory of mankind. There was a danger of the spread 
of such principles, and they were bound to look at it 
carefully. The Rev. G. W. Conner was not at all 
discouraged by the present state of religious thought 
and worship. It might by-and-bye be found that all 
these things had been but necessary phases through 
which Christianity had passed in its education of the 
world up to its own stand-point. Mr. J. J. Srrrr 
(Liverpool) called attention to the increasing diffi- 
culty of bringing members into their churches. At 
a time when the religious feelings of this country 
were A lose confidence in many of those 
systems which had 8 long held them in their tram- 
mels, and were looking anxiously to Congregational- 
ism, it seemed to him that they ought not to place 
unnecessary barriers in the way of admitting mem- 
bers into their communion. Was it not a fact that 
some of their modes of admission were extremely 
distasteful to those who would gladly overlook them ? 


and these might be simplified without in the slightest | 


— = 4 


+ lly age the purity of the Church? The 
Cuaraman, in the course of his reply, said his ro- 


marks about Rem wmism referred to this country 
only; and he was still of opinion that it was à re- 
tiring tide. 

The Rev. Jom Hurcutson (Ashton) read a paper 
— sharply oriticising the Government Education 
Bill. As the bill stood it was a jumble of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. What the 83rd clause 


| affirmed, he thought, all that they had a right to 


claim—namely, that the law should neither require 
nor forbid religious teaching. Let the parents be the 
responsible parties in this matter. If Bible lessons 
were given, let them be given at the request and ex- 
pense of the parents wed ians, and not at the 
command and cost of the State, and let them be so 
given as not to interfere with the intentions and 
working of the school. The Rev. Tuomas WIILis 
Manchester), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
utchison, said Mr. Gladstone's proposed time-table 
conscience clause was most unsatisfactory. Ith 
been suggested by Earl Russell that the Bible should 
be read and hymns sung, but that would create diffi- 
culties, and it seemed to him that they would be 
driven just to let the religious question alone. The 
Government need not mention the matter at all. At 
the same time, if the compromise suggested by Earl 
Russell would settle the question, he would agree to 
that. The Rev. ALlsXAMDEn Tuompson (Manches- 
ter) seconded the motion. He did not feel at all 
frightened at this bill, although he did not agree 
with it. He believed in the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment to bring about a satisfactory settlement— (bear, 
hear)—and the Union ought to give every possible 
assistance in the attainment of that object. He had al- 
ways felt that while it was not the duty of the churches 
to educate the nation, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that the parents were forced to attend to 
the education of their children. He had been forced 
to the conclusion that education must be compulsory. 
He did not believe in such a thing as religion in the 
common day-schools at all. They might teach a 
catechism, bat they would never teach religion in a 
common day-school, where order must be maintained 
by force. What he thought of more importance was 
that the local boards should select as teachers men 
who had redlly a religious spirit, and who would be 
truthful and conscientious in their teaching. Mr. 
Spencer said his views were entirely different from 
the views that seemed to be held by the denomina- 
tion, as these had been pronounced of late. He pro- 
tested against the introduction of Mr. Forster's bill 
or of any moasure that might be introduced by any 
Government in relation to the education of the 
people. The Rev. W. H. Davison (Bolton) read a 
petition which it was proposed to present regarding 
the Education Bill. e petition prayed that no 
sectarian teaching whatever should be permitted in 
schools ——. by rates or publis grants, and that 
instead thereof a portion of the Bible might be read 
at such times as might be convenient, before or after 
the ordinary school work, no child being compelled 
to be nt at such times whose parents object to it. 
The Rev. James Warman (Blackpool) moved, and 
Mr. Sanur Riesy seconded, the adoption of the 
petition. After some conversation, it was that 
the clause relating to the reading of the Bible should 
be struck out, and that the petition should simply 
object to the part of the bill relating to the power of 
local boards, and pray for the establishment of a non- 
sectarian system of education. 


In the evening, the annual public meeting of the 
Lancashire Con tional Union and Chapel Build- 
ing Society was held in the Cavendish Schoolroom, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. J. Stitt, of Liverpool. 
There was a large attendance. The Cuarrman said 
he had peculiar pleasure in presiding at this, the 
sixty-third anniversary of the society. He sug- 
gested to the executive that while the rural districts 
should not be neglected, yet in the future more atten- 
tion might be directed to the large centres of popula- 
tion than had been in the past. He was persuaded 
that in connection with these large centres there were 
fields of usefulness as densely ignorant in their 
character as anything that could be found in the 
rural districts. The totally inadequate sum of 2,500“. 
was all the money that was placed at the disposal of 
the committee for carrying on its great and glorious 
work. He hoped they might soon witness a large in- 
crease Of liberality. The Secretary (Mr. Gwyther) 
read the report of the Union. There were now 
twenty-four principal stations, many having out- 
stations connected with them, and fourteen or fifteen 
evangelistic stations, at which valuable work had 
been accomplished. A large number of these impor- 
tant spheres of usefulness had been entered Aas ata 
comparatively recent date. The report concluded by 
referring to the work done by the association since 
its formation. Of the cod | and preaching rooms 
owned by the denomination there wore about 240, 
more than 200 of which had been erected since the 
Union began its work, and some idea of the impor- 
tant influence which the association had had in secur- 
ing these results might be inferred from the fact that 
at least 130 of the present churches and congregations 
had at one time or other received aseistance from its 
funds.—On the motion of the Rev. Gzorcs GL 
(Burnley), seconded by the Rev. J. Wayman (Black- 


pool), the report was adopted.—The Rev. R. W. 
AVIE 


s (Oldham) read the report of the building 
society, which gave an interesting account of the 
work done during the year in the various districts of 
the county.—Mr. Anpranam Hawortn read the 
financial statement. which showed that the total 
promised contributions to the society up to the pre- 
sent time amounted to 21,510/. 93. Grants had al- 
ready been made to scventeen chapels, amounting to 
10,200/., and to five schools, amountimg to 1,4501., so 
that of the 21,500“. which had been promised, 11,550/ 
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had already been voted. There had been received 
up to the present time 5,035/. 98., and 43“. 148. 4d. as 
interest. The payment already made in part liqui- 
dation of grants amounted to 2,906“. 13s. 4d., and 


the expenses had been 47/. 13s. 3d., leaving in the 


hands of the banker for the di of grants al- 
ready voted a sum of 2,1241. 168. 9d.—The Rev. D. 
J. (Salford) moved the adoption of the re- 


—The motion was seconded by the Rev. Hren 


verpool), and agreed to.—A vote of thanks 
was then given 5 the chairman; and, the benedio- 


tion having been pronounced by Mr. Gwirusr, the 
meeting separated. 


HAMPSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNIO | 


The spring meetings of the Union were held at 
East Cowes, Isle of Wight, on Wednesday, the 6th 
inst. The ministers, delegates, and friends as- 
sembled in the chapel in good numbers at ten 
o’clock. After the usual devotional exercises, 

The Cuatrman (the Rev, F. H. Williams) read his 
inaugural address. After reference to the losses 
sustained by the Oongregationalists of the county, 
and to the altered material condition of the country, 
allusion was made to the political influence wielded 
4 the Nonconformists in support of the present 

vernment. But the course they had taken in re- 
ference to the Education Bill showed that they were 
not to be trifled with even by their sworn friends. 
The speaker thought that the polity of the church of 
the future would be “a modified Congregationalism.” 


I suppose there is not one of us who would be bold 
enough to say that the Congregational polity is perfect. 
There are, mn Ae too many proofs to the contrary, and 
we must not be so enamoured of our system as to be 
blind.to its defects. Asa comparatively young and in- 
experienced person it would ill become mo to dilate on 
what I may sup to be the defects of Congrega- 
tionalism. I will venture only one remark of that 
nature. It is strongly imp on my own mind that 
our aversion to anything savouring of Presbyterianism 
isa mistake. It is surely Independency ran mad when 
a church is permitted to sever itself into two rival fac- 

ions, who bite and devour” one another, and go far 
to copy the evil example of two historic members of the 
feline ies who redaced each other to very small 
pro ons indeed. At present other churches stand by 
and piously deplore the conflict, but have no power to 
atep in and say, Thus far shall this strife go, and no 
farther.” Is it not a huge blot on our system that the 
establishment of new Congregational “ causes,” as the 
are termed, should be mainly the result of strife an 
division, rather than the peacefal extension of the work 
of Christ ? Surely any mode by which a scandal may 
be prevented, let it called by whatever name it 
may, should be welcomed, and, if ible, blended with 
those other principles of the Congregational polity 
which we believe to be Scriptural, and have proved to 
be sound. We have plain apostolic authority for a oon - 
tralised power. Dida “ dissension or deputation ” arise 
in the Church of Antioch, the matter of difference was 
referred to the apostles and elders in Jerusalem, who 
not merely suggested a way out of the difficulty, but 
authoritatively laid upon the church certain neces- 
sary things.” When the epistle aonveying the authori- 
tative decision was read to the assembled church, we are 
told “ they rejoiced for the consolation.” 
turbance which otherwise might have ended in a rival 
Christian Church being established in another street in 
Antioch, and given the heathen opportunity to gay“ See 
bos these Christians hate one another,” was quietly and 
amicably hushed up. I would venture on the sugges- 
tion that we have in the Committee of our Count 
Union a body of men who may be safely entrusted wit 
the power exercised by the college of apostles and elders 
at Jerusalem, in reference to the Church at Antioch. 
If the rule for the appointment of that committee were 
adhered to, it woul impossible to imagine a more 
constitutional body, and one less liable to partiality or 

ias. The suggestion I offer is that all churches and 
ministers joining the Union should, by that very act, 
bind themselves to refer every matter of serious dissen- 
sion that may arise to the general Committee of the 
Union, for their authoritative arbitration. If some 
such plan as this were adopted, many a “ root of bitter- 
ness if not eradicated, would be prevented springing 
up to be a trouble, many an insipient usion 
would be nipped in the bud, and hindered from develop - 
ing into poisonous fruit. (Cheers.) 
Another question which pressed for solution among 
Congregationalists was in reference to the terms of 
communion :— 


It is a serious and important consideration whether 
we have Scripture warrant for the prevalent custom 
in our churches of withholding the Lord's Supper from 
all but those who go through the form of admission to 
our churches. The rules of admission to church fellow- 
ship vary in different places, and are certainly of human 
manufacture. The question, then, is of serious im- 
— Are we right in placing a fence round the 

s table by saying, in e to all who may desire 
to obey the command of Obrist — Do this in remem- 
brance of Me?” No, you must not follow those prompt- 
8282 by submitting to our “ rales of membership ? 

is of special force in relation to churehes which 
have an offensive and inquisitorial mode of admission., 
May we not rather the Lord’s Supper as a mean 
of helping and developing spiritual life, especially in 
young persons, while a voice in the management of the 
affairs of the church should be looked on as the pre- 
tive of older aud more experienced Christians ? 
(Hear, bear.) In the Sunday-school report, read last 
e © was stated that thirty-seven scholars out of 
11,569 had joined the church during the year. Is that 
as many as we ought to ex to decide for Christ ina 
— If the Lord's table were open to seriously - 

posed and pious scholars, would there not be au im- 
mensely large number of communicants from Sunday- 
schools whose piety would be strengthened, and whose 
religious life wonld be developed ? 1 humbly judge that 
full membership, of the church being all at once 
permitted to Sanday-scholars, with power of voting, and 
& voice in the Government, is a mistake, but that it is a 
still greater and more serious mi to keep them 
from the Lord’s table till they may be thought by 


Thus a dis- 


deacons, or visitors, or ministers, fit to join the church. 
(Hear, hear.) 
There was one question which was every oF 
pressing more and more to the forefront, and whi 
could not be much longer kept out of their 1 
notwithstanding the power which some om 
of leaving a question untouched, and by 
the skilful choice of words succeeding in ng 
current for orthodox, while they y dis- 
believed some of the doctrines they were supposed to 
hold. ‘aay shes of dissent.) The subject was that of 
the Bible doctrine of future punishment, especially 
as regarded in the light of the Calvinistic theology 


The question, as it seems to my own mind, which | 
lies at the very foundation of Biblical theology, is 
“Does the Bible teach that man is naturally and 
inherently immortal, or is immortality (etornal life) to 
be “sought after” and obtained only through Christ 
and a “patient continuance in well doing”? If, on 
honest and diligent investigation, it be found that the 
Bible does not teach that man is an inherently immortal 
being, the chief support of the doctrine of the eternity 
of fature punishment, and with it that of the eternity of 
moral evil, would be taken away, and the terrible 
denunciations of the Bible concerning the future of the 
impenitent and unbelieving, shiel from the illusive 
glare of a doctrine perhaps (as it may turn out) im. 
ported from the speculations of the ancient philosophers, 
or some other equally dubious source, would have their 
due effect upon the careless, and ungodly, and sceptica 
which at nt those declarations of Soripture fail to 
exercise, It is surely a gratifying fact to us all that this 

uestion is no longer a test of fitness to minister in the 
ongregational churches. The Con ional Union 
of England and Wales has nobly set the example to 
county unions of “comprehension,” by not only oon- 
tinuing on its roll of membership those who avow their 
disbelief in the doctrine of the eternity of evil and of 
torment, but ＋ with open arms the minister of 
a Union church who has for many years been identified 
with a disbelief in that doctrine. Men here and there 
are rising and declaring their strong doubt, if not their 
disbelief in the prevalent notion of the eternal suffer- 
ing of the lost, and these men must be dealt with 
— and tenderly by those who think they are in 
eadly error. The attempt to re them, whether 
by one mode or another, won't do. As ministers of 
the Gospel of Christ it is a duty incumbent upon us to 
aim in W mg way to guide, and not to repress, 
thought. (Hear, hear.) Young men especially who 
read the current literature look to ministers for guidance 
in their doubts aud questionings. The old parsonic 
method of saying to a young man whose mind is racked 
with doubt, Ah! my dear young friend, beware of 
becoming an infidel!” has proved a woeful failure, 
and has uced more infidels than it has prevented. 
The Christian minister should use his position, not as 
an entrenched fort in which he acts only on the defen- 
sive, but as the pioneer to guide the army which is to 
fight the battles of the future in the world and in the 
church. (Oheers.) It should be our aim to hew dowa 
an obstacle in one place, to build a bri in another, 
to make straight paths for the feet of those who look 
to us for guidance, lest that which is lame be turned 
out of the way, bat let it rather be healed.“ (Applause.) 
To do this y we must cease asking the question 
so much in reference to controverted topics, ** Will it be 
safe for me to take it up? That same question, Ie 
it safe?” instead of “Is it right? bas done more 
mischief in the charch and in the world than it would 
be easy to calculate, (Hear, hear.) The time is gone 
by for! safety in its selfish personal aspect to be con- 
sidered with such an overweening regard, unless we are 
content to be left safe and sound like a stranded vessel, 
while the current of thought and conviction rolls on 
t us, and leaves us to rot upon the mad. (Cheers.) 

f we would maintain our hold upon the people, we 
must give them as sermons, not dry theological treatises 
scholarly essays in which the syntax is perfect, and 
under the graceful flow of which the congregation is 
lulled to sleep, but terse discourses — 1A in common 
8 language, and bringing the religion of Christ 
to the hearts and homes and shops of the ple. 
(Applause.) This is not the day for indolent, lethargic, 
somnolent preachers, but for those who are ever watch- 
ful and on the alert. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. Fretp, M. A., of Lymington, pro- 

sed a cordial vote of thanks to the Ohairman for 

is manly and outspoken address, guarding himself, 
however, from being understood as agreeing with all 
the views that had * ad vanced. 

The Rev. S. Mancn, B. A., heartily seconded the 


vote of thanks, but with the same proviso as the P 


mover, especially in reference to what had been said 
about the doctrine of the natural immortality of man. 
The vote was carried with applause. 

The Rev. W. Mason Pav tt, of Romsey, submitted 
tbe various details of business to be gone through. 
A generous offer made by T. Coote, Esq., to establish 
a Book Olub for the Congregational ministers in the 
county, was accepted with iness. 

The Rev. W. Frerp, M. A., of Lymington, read a 
paper on national education. 

he Rev. JoserH Ftetcurr, of Christchurch, 
counselled Nonconformiste to stand on the defensive, 


and protest against the bill. In his opinion there is | de 


no hope at present of the bill being so modified as to 
be really acceptable to Dissenters, and it was there- 
fore better that it should be thrown out altogether. 
A petition to the House of Commons was ordered to 
be drawn up and signed by the chairman of the 
assembly. It was also unanimously resolved that a 
petition should be forwarded to the House of Com- 
mons in favour of the bill for the full admission of 
Nonconformists to all the privileges of the Uniyersi- 
ties—to be signed by the chairman of this meeting. 

In the afternoon tie friends dined together at the 
Club Room, East Cowes, the Rev. F. H. Williams pre- 
siding. In the evening the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, LL.B., 


of Southampton, preached an impressive sermon from 
Acts ii. 1 to 4, after which the Lord's Supper was 
celebrated, the Rev. Joseph Fletcher presiding. 
various meetings of the Union throughout were 
ded by more than the average number at the 
spring assembly. | 


1 | to shut re 


SUNDAY AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


9 ned ＋ 180 sch containing 
0 represen 
7,812 teachers, and 61,621 scholars. 


E. Lum 
presided, and in the course of his opening speech 
said that from conversations which he had with 
a gentleman who had to do with the in of 
the Government Education Bill, he was 
derstand that there would be no delay in 
forward that measure. There was a — 2 
that religion should be taught in some 
children in the day-schools. Whatever degree 
religious teaching were allowed in the day-schools 
would not in any degree lessen the importance or 
the value of the work they had to do as Sunday-\ 
school teachers. On the contrary, it ht con- 
tribute in a large degree to a more effectual way of 
imparting that knowledge by the Sanday-school 
teacher. 

Mr. W. H. Gaoszu, F.G.S., deputation from the 
ational education 


work.” 
founded the elementary education of the young was 
not thought of at all. He did notagree with trying 
on out of the reg Rapes cont Stil, if they 

did not the Bible in the day-schools, if the master 
or mistress of such schools were of religious prin- 
ciples, they would not be secular schools. If a 
measure for rejecting religious education from the 
pe ge oy was , it would not for some time 
affect the Sunday-scheol. But if children were 
compelled to go to school, very likely at some future 
r kaa ls 

er, for they would be 0 

the teacher was standi li. It was for them, how- 
ever, to supply sound Soriptural instruction to all 
who could receive it, and they should seek to estab- 
lish schools in districts sufficient to the means 
of religious instruction for all. Hoyer should 
be wey to render the existing sch attractive. 
Children might be compelled to attend the primary 
424 . — on Sundays * would have 
drawn by tact and sympathy. regard to 

the increased t r which was required, 
he said, the Church must do more for the ous 
education of the young than it has hitherto . 
There were two popular fallacies, one of which was 
that Sunday-schools were pro only for the 
r; and the other that parents should devote the 
tervals of public worship to the religious instruo- 
tion of their own children and no other. The Sun- 
day-school teacher was the minister's representative, 
— not Bn — pores a re that 
e pastors would so regard the Sunday-schools, 
and make an urgent * to the churches to pour 
into the Sunday-school a full tide of intellectual 


and religious power. They did not ask that | 
teachers sh but that the claims 4 
set forth with urgent 


ob 
the Sunday-schools should be 
and warm sympathy. They looked to the ministers 


for an improvement of the e es, as 
Christian ministers were the most suitable persons, 
from their training, to instruct teachers in their 
work; and it was a serious defect that the : 
ples of teaching were not taught in any of their 
theological institutes. After speaking of a system 


of competitive .examination for Sunday - school 
teachers, he recommended having classes for 
teachers, and said that local unions ought to under- 
take their formation and maintenance. If the Sun- 
day-schools were to hold their ground, existing in- 
strumentalities must be more freely employed. He 
spoke against trashy and immoral books poi? puis 
icals, and said that every pyre Fang ev 
class should disseminate a healthy literature. If 
churches and schools were faithful to God and to 
each other he said they had nothing to fear from 
the extension of secular education, and he urged 
upon every Christian to become a medium for the 
diffusion of light on the hitherto untaught youth of 
the land. (Cheers.) | 

— animated and lengthened discussion took 
ace. 

The Rev. J. O. Gray believed there would come a 
time when religious instruction in schools would 


— — teaching. If they would take a thoroughly 
Catholic view they would not exclude the Bible from 


ro system of og 4 
— . to — e Bible, and thus one 


t the greatest obstacles in the way of Sunday- 
. — ‘he Rev Mr 


he | school teachers would be overcome. 


Ronnnrson, of Great Horton, cordially agreed that 
the new system of national education should be 


secular, but he should like to hear how a minister 
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would be able to assist teachers in improving them. | 


. pak gery: of Sheffield, said the | i 


, and discipline the children, and 
Sunday-school teacher would thus find a pre- 
soil. Mr. E. Tuomas, of Bradford, said if the 

ill now before Parliament became law, the town 
councils would become the teachers of religion in 
towns, and the parson and the squire in agricultural 
districts. Judging from the past, he did not like 
the sort of religion which these men would be likely 


to teach, Before any bill was passed, it was their | Y 


duty as Sunday-school teachers to raise their 
veices. He saw no other than to do away with 
22 teaching in the day-schools altogether, for 
as t schools were to be supported by the rates, 
every man’s conscience should be re pret 

Mr. Groser in reply said that anything would be a 
lesser evil than a measure excluding religious in- 
struction from the day-schools, and he thought that 
was a point that would have to be more carefully 
considered than it had been by those who were going 
in for such sweeping measures—measures that 
would receive his opposition. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jonx Tu.ey moved that a memorial from the 
conference, and signed by the Chairman, be for- 
warded to the Prime Minister, urging upon him 
the urgency of a movement for closing public- 
houses on the Lord’s Day. The motion was 
seconded by a delegate from Sheffield, and carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Groszr, a vote of thanks 
wae pose? to the Chairman, and the proceedings 
concluded by singing. and the benediction. A 
luncheon was provided in the schoolroom for the 
delegates and visitors. : 

At the afternoon sitting, the Rev. J. C. Gray pre- 
sided, when a paper was read by Mr. Butcuen, of 
Bury, on “ Evils with which Sunday-school teachers 
have now to contend.” The first evil 
to which he should allude was that in the minds 
of the young there was an impression that reli- 
gion was, too mela a thing for them, and 
therefore to be shunned or at least to be put 
off until sickness or old age reached them. 
To counteract this notion was a thing which Sun- 
1 

very prevalent a resen was the orav- 
ing after mere pleasure iad amusement. He alluded 


Scholarship, value 200l., and, in addition, carried off 
n successive years the classical medal and the German 
medal. At University College, London, in addition 
to class prizes, he took the second and the first 
Andrews Scholarships, the highest honour in the 
ift of the Council, and was elected a Fellow of his 
lege. He isa B.A. of the University of London, 
having graduated in honours. At the time of the 
vacancy wo te in the headmastership at Tetten- 
hall, formerly held by the Rev. R. Halley, M.A., Mr. 


oung was filling the position of headmaster of the 
Coleraine Academical Institution, Ireland. In apply- 
ing for the vacant office at Tettenhall, he produced 
to the Board of Directors testimonials of a very high 
character from, among others, Dr. Mortimer; the 
Rev. E. Abbott, present head master of the City of 
London School; from Mr. de Morgan, professor of 
mathematics, Mr. Malden, professor of Greek, and Mr. 
Grote, treasurer, of University College, London; 
from two of the professors of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and numerous other gentlemen who testify to bis 
bigh qualifications as a scholar and a schoolmaster, 
and to the great success of his efforts at Coleraine. 
A resolution of the Clothworkers Company, passed 
last year, bears strong testimony to the estimation in 
which Mr. Young's efforts were held in his late 
sphere of labour. It congratulated him on the 
great success attendant on his efforts, so much to the 
advantage of the youth entrusted to his care, as also 
to the Company's estates, and in testimony thereof 
the Company presented him with the sum of one 
hun guineas. It was on the strength of these 
testimonials, and others speaking highly of his cha- 
racter, and of his influence over boys, that the 
directors appointed him as head of the Tettenhall 
School, and under these favourable auspices he has 
just entered on his work. He has brought with him 
from Coleraine, as his second master, Mr. Shaw, Peel 
Exbibitioner and First Classman at the first B.A. 
examination, Queen’s University, Ireland, and the 
directors have sanguine hopes that from the present 
time will date an important era in the history of the 
establishment. ) 

The Mayor of Wolverhampton (T. Bantock, Esq.) 
presided at the meeting to welcome Mr. Young, and 
was supported by a number of the friends of the 
school. About two-thirds of the boys were also pre- 
sent, the remainder not having returned to the 


The Rev. Robert Spence, M.A., has been obliged, 
by — ill-health, extending over three years, 
to resign the charge of the Ward Chapel, Dundee, 
after a pastorate of some seventeen years, It will 
take effect about the end of May. The sympathy 
which the prospect of separation has evoked, has, 
among other forms, been developed in a noble sub- 
scription for a testimonial of respect and affection, 
to be presented before Mr. Spence’s departure from 
Dundee. Already the sum of 2,2007. has been re- 
ceived towards the gift, which is to express the good- 
will of the church, and to relieve necessary solicitude 
about the secular future of Mr. Spence’s children in 
their early years. 

Tux Bistz Curistians are about holding their 
jubilee, which will be commemorated by the opening 
of a new chapel, East-road, City-road, on Wednes- 
day, May 4th. The first sermon will be preached 
by the venerable James Thorne, who, though he has 
entered on the fifty-fifth year of his ministry, preaches 
twice or thrice every Lord’s Day. 

Tue Rev. Newman HAILII.— A letter from the 
Rev. Newman Hall, dated from Nazareth, has been 
received at the Surrey Chapel. The rev. gentleman 
speaks hopefully of his health, and practically re- 
futes the prevalent rumour of his intended retirement 
from the Surrey Chapel, and settlement in the 
United States, saying that he hopes, on his return 
to London, to “preach the Gospel with greater 
power and more energy than ever. 

Metnopist New Connexion. — Dr. Cooke, of 
London, opened a New Connexion Chapel at Batley, 
by a special service on Thursday afternoon, which 
was largely attendel. There was also another 
service in the evening. The cost of the building has 
been about 4,000/., exclusive of material which 
formed part of the old chapel. Accommodation has 
been provided for 1, 600 worshippers. The style of 


architecture is Italian, and the treatment is decidedly 
effective. 


Urter, near Keiontzy.—On Good Friday Mr. 


Alderman Law, of Bradford, laid the foundation- 
stone of a new Congregational chapel and schools at 
Utley. The chapel is to seat about 400 people, and 
the schools to accommodate 250 children, and the 
estimated cost of the whole of the buildings is 2,300/., 
of which about 1,2007. has already been obtained. 
When the chapel has been completed, the services 


to the syste eatricals school for the present term. In the course of some | will be conducted by students from Airedale College, 

to» = 2 ne, Sees b Ne opening remarks the Mayor gave some goes advice | at Bradford. 

than the sa of souls. Another evil was the | ° the boys. Mr. Manpzr said he disliked on such Dzewssury.—On Thursday afternoon, the corner- 

apy t une ent of everything. A fourth an occasion as that to refer to any denominational | stone of a Congregational Mission-room in connec- 
‘the zus f of the present day; distinctions in church matters, and he would not do tion with Ebenezer Chapel, Dewsbury, was laid by 


so, but he might say that the Church of the future Mr. John Walker, of Dewsbury Mills. The build- 
would be a different Church from that of the present | ing is to accommodate 250 worshippers, and the cost 
time. He was exceedingly hopeful that there would | is expected not to exceed 5007. After he had laid 
be a blending together of the different sections of the stone, Mr. Walker delivered a brief address, and 
the Church, a drawing nigh of all the different parties, | explained that the work of establishing the new 
and if it were to take place it would be on the basis of | mission room had been taken up by the Ebenezer 
SS that the Independents had so long Evangelistic Mission, which intended shortly to erect 
afternoon and Sunday excursions shed and contended for—liberty of conscience, a similar building at ngs Oarr. The Rev. W. 
The last source of evil to w he would | religious equality, and freedom from State control. | Thomas, Leeds; the Rev. J. Collier, Earlsheaton; 
ude, was the past successes of 8 schools, | He Wished the boys of that school to cherish these the Rovs. H. Sturt and G. M‘Callum, Dewsbury, 
out of which had sprung pride and self-conceit, and principles, and he wanted their masters to use their | also took part in the ceremony. 
as @ consequence this led to inattention to | pe unities wisely and * to lead their] Tun Sr. Parr's SrRcIAIL Sunpay Evenine Szr- 
ther progress. Was there not such a thing as pupils to love, to embrace with all the powers of | vicns.— The annual series of services for the worki 
Sunda — e (A voice: There is.) The their reason, and to admire those principles, so that | classes in the body of the great cathedral closes wi 
church and I came to be looked upon as the“ boys might be able hereafter to advocate and Easter. At that on Good Friday evening the Rev. 
separate institutions, The teachers kicked against 


maintain them and help on the day when J, W. Reeve, minister of Portman Chapel, preached 
any interference, and the school came to be looked | ‘Bey, would be generally acceptable to the people | from the text,!“ But God forbid that I should glory, 


upon the church the d of disaffection. of this country. In conclusion, Mr. Mander | save in the eroes of our Lord Jesns Christ.” On the 
He 2 that Pa Nr 22 to | pressed the satisfaction he felt at that occasion, evening of Easter Sunday the sermon was preached 
the self-glorification of schools. which he hoped was the commencement ofa new and by the Rev. H. P. Liddon, the new canon, from 
Mr. Jauns Brown, of Sheffield, thought the mock better era in connection with that school. (Applause.) | Romans vi. 4, Like as Christ was raised up from 
trials of the beerhouse system, and others, which The Mayor then, in the name of the * pre- the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
were often a of the 2 d of Hope system, sent, in the name of the shareholders an friends, should walk in newness of life.“ The congregation 
tended to cultivate a love for the sg tI He and of the boys, welcomed Mr. Young amongst | was immense. A very large portion of those in the 
also alluded to the ericket-clubs and football-clubs them, remarking that he had no doubt that his reserved seats were clergymen. It is announced that 
in connection with Sunday-schools. Mr. E. Taomas appointment would result in a large accession of| Mr, Liddon will go into residence in May, and will 
of Bradford, believed the entertainments, as pro- numbers, and hoping that his stay would be a lang | preach ever Sunday afternoon in that month. The 
vided now, did the Sunday-schools a great amount and increasingly pleasant and useful one. (Applause) Dean and Chapter have determined that, although 
of harm. Mr. Txos. Day, of Bradford, thought the Mr. Youne, who was received with renewed and | the ordinary services have been brought to a close, 
Saturday-afternoon excursions could scarcely be hearty applause, said he cordially thanked them for|there shall be four extraordinary special evening 
called an evil. In Bradford, they had 8 the welcome they had just given bim. He recipro- | services in aid of societies. 
Saturday-afternoon excursions, and he thought this cated very sincerely the kind sentiments expressed] Ipswicu.—On Wednesday evening a meeting was 
mode of recreation was of the purest character. He by the chairman and Mr. Mander, and heartily | held in St. Nicholas-street Chapel, at which the Rev. 
should be sorry for it to go forth from that meeting trusted that all their aspirations for the future might | George Snashall, B.A., was recognised as pastor of 
that they set their faces against such a mode of re- be fulfilled, and that before long they might have] the church. The chapel was crowded. The chair 
DNN e there a good and flourishing school. He then pro-|was taken by the Mayor (E. Grimwade, Esq.). 
that flower shows and industrial exhibitions should ceeded to make some brief remarks on physical, in- | Amongst the letters of regret read was one full of 
be held, in which the children could be encouraged tellectual, and moral and religious education. After | fraternal feeling from the Rev. A. H. Synge, vicar 
both in nature and art. Mr. Barrr, of Longw some remarks from Mr. Badley, Mr. James Warden, | of St. Peter's. The chairman read the 4th chapter 
i thé drinking system was .one of, the. greatest of Birmingham, Mr. E. Turnstall, and Mr. Shaw | of the Ist epistle of St. Peter, after which he ad- 
The 1 eee e the new second S a brief ad- dressed a few remarks to the meeting. As he was 
longer, and then Mr. Burcuer replied, and concluded. dress, Mr. E. T. HotpeN having congratulated the | not a believer in the connection of Church with State 
by mo aake At Thane tn tha shalaman. shiah directors, shareholders, and parents on the results he did not come as Mayor of the borcugb, but came 
was me by Mr. Goopwixt, of Scarborough, and er b. Mr. R. Canter offered up as a friend to join with those around him in con- 
carried, ‘The proceedings of the Conference termi- Praver, and the proceedings torminated. Peet tat wicke Ha ek tan ee eae 
recogni at night. He hoped that they would 
nated with singing and prayer. never lose confidence in their minister, and that this 
church would long continue in the future, as it had 
done in the past, to exercise a good effect upon the 
town, and that an abundant blessing might be poured 


il was the religie 
and the too, high estimate — upon wealth was 
unday-school teacher 
er evils were ou 


had i contend. | e allurements, 
and the 288 the result of these 
n amount of e and wickedness, The 
pu was not only caterer who tempted to 
wickedness ; but the ballroom, Mee garden, Sa ged 
did the 


Three peers are at present engaged in preaching in 


various parts of the country—Lord Radstock, Lord 


TETT HA Farnham, and Lord ‘Teynham. 
SNGALL PROPRIETARY Sono. We (Halifax Guardian) under that the Rev. Enoch 


On Wednesday evening last a ae held at | Mellor, M. A., of Halifax, has received tho title of 


: down upon it. Mr. J. W. Higgs, one of the deacons, 
Tette: . — School —an institution estab- D. D. from the Edinburgh University. 8 5, 765 
lis y the Midland Counties Proprietary School | Dr. Culross, of Stirling, has consented to be ihe made a short statement as to the position of the 


church during the last nine months, since the retire- 
ment of the Rev. J. Raven. Tho Revs. Geo 
Snashall, R. Berry (London), J. Raven, and T. M. 
Morris afterwards addressed the meeting, which ter- 
minated in the usual way. 

Surrey Missrox.— This society held its seventy- 
third anniversary on Tuesday, April 12th, at Trinity 
Chapel, Brixton. The Rev. J. Macfarlane, D.D., 


Company, for the purpose of f ing to sons of | minister of the new Baptist Chapel about to b 
Evangelical Nonconformists a sound and liberal | erected at Highbury. : eee. 5 


education on moderate terme the object of the meet- | Mr. Thomas Jeffreys, of New College, has accepted 
ing being to introduce Mr. A. W. Young, B. A., the invitation of the church at Sutherland Chapel, 
the newly-appointed head master, to the boys, and to | Walworth, to become their pastor, and will com- 

give parents and shareholders an opportunity of | mence his labours on the 22nd of May. 
: e. Young 0 1 8 6 — Boseley, 7 * College, London, has 
r. Loung is son of th v. Dr. Young, of | acce a very cordial and unanimous invitation | preached the annual sermon . Pli La. 

N and grandson of the Rev. Dr. Alexander | from the church and congregation worshipping at] M. P., took the chair at the — * — "Th 

augh,. for mr years an eminent Presbyterian | Ebenezer Chapel, Kidderminster. report stated that there were eight evangelists labour- 

corgym and Mr. Young himself was educated inj The Rev. W. H. M‘Mechan, of Over-Darwen, has ing under the society's auspices, whose several dis- 

1 K of London School, under the Rev. Dr, | accepted a cordial and unanimous call to the pastorate | tricts comprised forty villages and hamlets, with a 
. 0 = ae besides ordinary he gained of the Baptist Church, Fishergate, Preston. He population of 20, 000 persons. They preach in fifteen 
Oarpen olarship, value 290/., and a mission chapels, besides holding cottage meetings 


avers | will enter upon his ministry at an early date, 
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and open-air services; they distribute many thou- 
sands of religious tracts, and week after week from 
house to house they teach and preach Jesus Christ ; 
they have under their superintendence seventeen 
Sabbath-schools, with a devoted band of zealous 
teachers, whom they have been instrumental in intro- 
ducing to the fellowship of the Gospel and the work 
of the Lord among the young. In addition to this, 
as their journals testify, they have paid an unusually 
large number of visits to the sick and dying, and put 
forth no small amount of laudable to elevate 
the social position and improve the moral character 
both of the villagersand their families. The services 
of the day were well attended, and much interest was 
exp and manifested in this evangelical and 
truly Catholic mission, whose special work is the 
dissemination of the Gospel throughout the agricul- 
tural districts of the county—a work in which it con- 
tinuos to be greatly honoured and blessed. The 
income of last year was 5221. 9s. 

‘Preston, Lancasurrs.—A considerable number 
of those members of the church at Cannon-street 
who have dissented from the proceedings in that | 

urch which have been the cause of so much scandal, 

ve formed themselves into a new church, at pre- 
sent meeting in the Assembly Room of the 
Mechanics’ Institution. The formation service took 
Place on the evening of Monday, April 11, when 
sixty-seven persons gave in their names. The Rev. 
W. H. Davison, of Bolton, presided, and asked the 
assent of the members to the doctrines of the Lord, 
‘and the congregational form of Church order. A 
short address on the “ Constitution of Congregational 
Churches,” was delivered by the Rev. E. Bolton, of 
Preston, after which the Rev. H. Lings, of Fleet- 
wood, read the Scriptures and engaged in prayer. 
The Lord’s Supper was then celebrated, and a suit- 
able address given by the Rev. W. Hodges, of Bret- 
herton. The congregation numbers about 180 at 
each service, and gives promise of increase. The 
new church has adopted sundry changes in its rules, 
with the hope of preventing, as much as possible, 
those unseemly strifes which have brought discredit 
on the name of Independency in Preston and else- 
where. The chief features consist in the separation 
of the work hitherto done by deacons into its spiritual 
and temporal divisions, and appointing officers for 
each department, the limitation of the term of all 
officers, and the recognition of the principle of 
referring all disputes which the church itself cannot 
settle amicably to the arbitration of members, lay or 
official, of other churehes of like order.—From a 
Corresponden 


Pzmproxe Docx.—The services in connection with 
the recognition of Mr. Davies as pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Albion-square, in this town, 
were held on the 12th and 13th inst. On the even- 
ing of the 12th, the Rev. E. Jacob, of Ebley, 

reached from 1 Thess. iii. 8. On Wedneadhy 
he large number of upwards of 600 sat. down to 
tea. In the evening a 8 attended public 
meeting was held in the chapel. . Trewent, Esq., 
occupied the chair. After singing a hymn, prayer 
was offered by the Rev. T. Davies, of Neyland. The 
chairman addressed the meeting and read letters 
from 4A who were unable to attend, viz., the 
Rev. T. Lodwick, of Lions Hill; J. Harding (W. M) 
and from Thomas Blake, Esq., of Ross, who was a 
Liberal candidate for the representation of Here- 
fordshire at the last election. He was present at the 
recognition services of the Doctor at , and also 
at his resignation, and bore high testimony to his 
character as a minister of the Gospel. Mr. Lewis, 
one of the deacons, gave a statement of the circum- 
stances which led to the selection of Dr. Davies as 
their minister. The Rev. T. Davies, M.A., Ph.D., 
spoke of the several charges which he had had, and 

e reasons which led him to accept this offer; at 
the conclusion of which the chairman gave-him the 
right hand of fellowship. The meeting. was after- 
wards addressed by the an ©. Gion, of Milford; 
D. Salmon ; W. Griffiths, of Templetown ; D. Evans, 
of Narberth; John Griffiths, of St. Florence; E. 
Roberts, C. Goward, and E. Jacob. After a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, the Rey. E. Matthews con- 
' cluded with prayer, which brought these highly in- 

teresting services to a close. There is still ge 
debt of 3,000 f. on this beautiful edifice. 


Correspondence. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, I am a hearty well-wisher to the national effort 
now making in favour of education, and very much dis- 
posed to be conformist to Lord Russell’s suggestions for 
the improvement of Mr. Forster’s Bill; but the “ con- 
science clanse,” ag hitherto applied, has had my 
thorough dislike and distrust. I have watched its un- 
fair, its cruel working in rural districts. Where most 
needed, it has been most inefficient. Yet, still, I think 
there is a way to make even a “conscience clause 

irly and practically useful. Remove the irksome 
obligation from the poor parents’ shoulders, and lay it 
upon the direct recipients of the people’s money. 

Let the treasurer, or head-teacher, of a school, or 
both, when receiving each grant, sign a “ declaration ” 
that they will not, during regular school hour, teach, 
or knowingly permit to be taught, or orally or by cate- 
chism, creed, &., any denominational tenets. 

Declarations of various kinds, “ conscientious}y ” 
given, are now required from many recipients of public 
money; 80 that, in following this course, we should only 
adopt a safe and salutary precedent. 

The Scriptures might then be read by the teacher to 


— 


the whole school daily, in such selections as a commis- 
sion formed of representatives of different denominations 
might approve and endorse, and this would be better 
than making the Bible a mere class-book, to be thumbed 
and blundered over and disliked by the scholars. Nor 
should I object to plain, practical remarks by the 
teacher upon the portions for the day, so long as his 
conscientious ‘‘ declaration” guarded the children from 
all sectarian dogmatism. 
Yours truly, 
J. PEELE CLAPHAM, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, April 18, 1870. 
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THE GOVERNMENT EDUOATION BILL. 


MEETINGS. 


The Nonconformists of the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland are adopting active measures to 
ive expression to their views on the Government 
ucation Bill. During the past week public meet- 
ings were held in Darlington, Blaydon, and Blyth, 
in which the Diesenters took an active part; and re- 
solutions adverse to the denominational clauses of 
the bill were adopted. Mr. Candlish, M.P., and Mr. 
Stevenson, M.P., addressed a large public meeting in 
Sunderland on Wednesday on the education ques- 
tion; and the following night a large and crowded 
meeting of Nonconfcrmists was held in the same 
town, when strong speeches were delivered with re- 
gard to the alleged sectarian tendency of the bill. 
The Congregational Union of Durham and North- 
umberland will be held in Newcastle, when the 
education question has to be discussed; and this day 
a conference of the Nonconformists of the two 
northern counties will be held in Newcastle to con- 
sider the question. 

Mr. Platt, M.P., presided at the opening of a 
bazaar at Higginshaw on Friday, and made a speech 
on education. He objected most strongly, he said, 
to the Government scheme in its present form, espe- 
cially that part of it which gives power to local 
bodies in the matter of religious instruction. The 
had arrived at a great crisis in the history of the 
country, and it was their duty to speak out plainly 
upon this great question of education. He suggested 
that the question of religious instruction might be 
settled by the introduction of a time conscience 
clause,” so that a time might be set apart durin 
which all ministers upon the same equality woul 


have liberty and authority to go into the schools and if 


teagh religion to those connected with their churches 
or chapel, or belongigg to their different creeds. 

At a especial meeting of the Salford Town Council 
on Thureday a motion was brought forward declaring 


the clause in the Government Educaticn Bill con- | cla 


ferring upon town councils the power of appointing 
school boards, to be very objectionable. The motion 
was rejected by a majority of twenty-one against 
nine votes. 

At a meeting of the Devon Ocntral Chamber of 
Agriculture a discussion took place on the Education 
Bill, the subject being introduced by a 
by Mr. George Stooke, entitled, National 
secular versus religious.“ Mr. Stooke complained of 
the partial application of the principle of compulsion. 
In some districts the ＋ 17 principle would be 
put into operation, in other districts it would not, 
thus giving occasion for heartburnings and jealuusies 
in the minds of all parties concerned. Of compu 
secular education he was in favour, but if it were 
proposed to make denominational education compul- 
sory he would enter his protest against it. He con- 
cluded by moving that all schools supported by 

ublic money should be for secular education only.“ 
The Rev. J. M. Hawker thought that secular educa- 
tion was “‘ godless education. He moved—* That 
this Chamber believes that the Bible, with a simple, 
unsectarian explanation, should be the sole bie 
religious teaching of alk Government - aided 
that it should be read the first thing, and that those 
who object to it should be allowed to come in after 


the readi ag has ended.“ This was seconded by Mr. 
Wade. Mr. Ford believed godliness wouid increase 


‘if they had a purely secular education instead of what 
was now commonly called a religious education, 
which was merely a name for teaching certain creeds 
and catechisms which they knew were not religion 
at all. Mr. Northcott would aleo prefer the Bible 
being read without comment. The Rev. H. Tudor, 
rector of Wolborough, agreed that if education were 


to be compulsory it must be secular. He did not | ! 


think, however, it would be at all wise to destro 
the present system. The discussion. was adjou 


THE CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


At a monthly meeting of the Calvinistic Methodists 
of the Arvon district of Carnarvonshire, recently held 
at Caerhun, the Rev. William Rowlands, Cefnwaen, 
in the chair, the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to; it was also agreed that copies of the same 
be forwarded to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster :— 


That we, as ministers and deacons of the Calvinistic 
Methodists in Arvon, representing seventy church 
some 24,000 members and hearers, rejoice — 
the hope of having a law passed in the Parliament of 
this kingdom that will ensure to all children a ele- 
mentary education; but feel deeply anxious there 
should be nothing in that Jaw that may in any way in- 
terfere with our religious liberty. That we have been 
labouring hard in our respective neighbourhoods to 
establish and support British schools, aud that the un- 
denominational education which is given in those schools 
is perfectly suitable to our wants, and to the wants of 
the Welsh people generally ; for although the Bible is 
read and taught in them, yet care is taken to avoid 


making any reference to those things in which one de- 
nomination differs from other denominations. That we 
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the religious . 
Principality. 
OPINIONS ON THE BILL. 
Mr. T. Dyke Acland, M. P., makes some sugges- 
tions respecting the Education Bill, and pleads for 
more vigorous and elastic administration, and less 
stringent 1 tion on the roligious part of the 
queation. He urges that a line should not be drawn 
by statute, and that the clergy should not have 
handed over to them what the teachers considered the 
primary condition of their moral influence over their 
scholars, The practical question to be od is 
this :—‘* Shall the schoolmaster enter the school with 
— 9 by rcpt ech Re Ree whe ke A 
man boun respect the ts of paren 

authority?” If the latter course 3 shown by ex- 
perience to be the best, how are the minority to be 
protected against the abuse in raro cases of a reason- 
able discretion placed in the hands of the master? 
He proposes to give notice of some amendments 
having for their object—1. To require local boards to 
frame regulations as to religious instruction (if they 


an offence to 
of the 


y do not prefer to found secular schools) to the satis- 


faction of the Education Department. 2. To give 
all ratepayers and parents of scholars unrestrained 
right of entry to the school at all times, on condition 
of not interfering at the time with the instruction. 
8. To give aright of appeal to the Education De- 
partment, who under Clause 16, with a slight altera- 
tion, will have ample powers to deal with the cuse, 
sustained on inquiry, even to the extent of dis- 
missing the master, as in the case of the poor law. 
Archdeacon Denison sounds a note of alarm on the 
subject of education. The docility with which Charch- 
men seem prepared to accept a time conscience 
use’’ terrifies and grieves the worth 
who feels bound to warn his brother Churchmen that 
“their position in relation to the bill is fast failing 
them.” A time conscience clause, he says, does more 
to draw a hard line between us and “secu- 
lar” than anything which could proposed short 
of absolute exclusion of religious; and it is a- 
us because it is plausible and insi- 
dious.“ The Archdeacon quite understands why the 
announcement of the prospect of it by Mr. Gladstone 
should have been hailed by the seculars as a prin- 
The Rev. J. Liewellyn Davies, in a letter to the 
Times of Wednesday, maintains that the Birmingham 


lsory | League has not put before the country a defined, 


1 scheme, secularist or other, upon the re- 
igious question. Mr. Hughes, Mr. Davies adds, 
claims the right of supporting religious eduvation as 
a member of the us. the other hand, the 
representatives of the ue explain that its leading 
members were coming round to the conviction that 
no settlement was practicable except upon the basis 
of the absolute exclusion of religion, and the notion 
of reading the Bible without the liberty of saying 


; | anything in explanation of it is repudiated as au im- 


and | chance 
ip 


becility. This uncertainty of sound need cause no 
ractical difficulty. It is not n to refer to 


P 

the eas having an B ser at all, except that 
of opposition upon the t problem under dis- 
cussion. With to the policy ©” entirely ex- 
cluding religion from the ordinary school work, Mr, 
Davies asks— 


What conditions will be sufficiently str ugent to pre 
vent it? Is it to be * to 2 of a moral obliga. 
tion as a command of ? Is it to be forbidden to 
attach any epithet of reverence to the name of Jesus P 

s any instruction in Church history to be allowed? At 
the present time all the reading books in use in schools 


are pervaded by ic and Christian assumptions; are 
these to be care weeded out? What kind of books 
would be admissible under a system of teaching from 


which religious instruction should be formally excluded P 
The enormous majority of persons who will bave any- 
thing to do with education in this country believe in 
God and in Christ, and this faith so naturally flows into 
all moral and historical teaching that it cannot be kept 
out without setting * the most solidly-cemented 
barriers against it. To refuse to make reasonable 
terms with this faith is like ignoring a natural fact. 
The Government Bill may easily be fought out of its 
of 3 law, but no system such as could 
satisfy either Mr. Miller or Mr. Harcourt could be made 
to work satisfactorily io this country until a great 
change has come over the general convictions of the 
serious and responsible classes. 
Speaking as a Churchman, Mr. Davies would 
heartily accept tho terms suggested by the British 
Quarterly Review for April, the representative of the 
more cultivated Dissenters. That orgun asks for the 
exclusion of specific denominational furmularies from 
rate-aided schools, with real protection for the ro- 
ligious preference of all parents, but does not desire 


to limit otherwise the freedom of religious instruc. 
tion. 
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The Daily News publishes a summary of the 
amendments to the Elaestion Bill which now stand 
on the notice paper of the House of Commons. They 
are 108 in number, and the most im t are 
directed towards the clauses which with that 
which has been termed the “ religious difficulty,” 
and frame the tions for the attendance of 
children at public elementary schools. 

In regard to the action of the Wesleyans, the 
Watchman says:—‘‘ At a meeting of the 2 
Education Committee, held at the Centenary Hall 
last Monday, the President of the Conference in the 
chair, it was unanimously resolved :—‘ That a pro- 
test against certain proposals of the Government 
Education Bill having r to Mr. Glad - 
stone on behalf of a large body of Wesleyan Metho- 
dist ministers, the Wesleyan Committee of Education 
deem it right to state that no judgment on the bill, 
or any portion of it, has yet been pronounced by the 
United Committees on Education appointed by the 
OConference.’” [The Wesleyan Committee of Educa- 
tion have deferred their judgment till it can have 
little weight. No decision they can come to can 

the moral effect of the protest signed amongst 
by 878 ministers of the Wesleyan Connexion. ] 

8. G. O.“ writes to the Times on “the religious 
difficulty.” He says that all solutions of this 

blem must come to this: Schools supported by 

e “rate” must either be secular altogether, or 
there must be some compromise which shall allow 
some religious teaching which shall secure to each 
child a knowledge of those truths on which the great 
body of believers agree, leaving to different denomi- 
— of Christians to take whatever other oppor- 
tunity circumstances will admit to inculcate the 

08 special to their own denominational creed. 
“8. G. O.“ thinks, in all this controversy, it has 
been overlooked that the age of the children is not 
one to which much evil can attach from dogmatic 
teaching. He says he is altogether incredulous on 
the subject of parents giving at home teaching in the 
elements of Bible knowledge. Many would try to do 
so, as they do now, and many would succeed; but 
daily toil, the battle of manual labour, domestic life, 
its scenes and surroundings, however they may afford 
opportunity for good example, make schooling at the 
hearth generally impracticable, even if there was 
the ability to give it. He thinks if all would unite 
to secure some plot of Christian ground to which all 
would desire to introduce early child life, this reli- 
gious difficulty would cease to exist. 


PUBLIO WELCOME TO THE HINDOO 
REFORMER. 


On Tuesday night, April 12, a welcome soirée was 
— to Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the Indian re- 
ous reformer, in the Hanover-square Rooms. 

re was a crowded attendance. Among those on 

the platform beside the distinguished guest were 
Lawrence, Lord vo Alderman Sir J. O. 
Lawrence, Dean Stanley, Mr. A. Russell, M.P., Rev. 
J. Martineau, Rov. Stopford Brooke, James Heywood, 


Anu Sarre, Eeq., president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, presided, and in 
opening the proceedings said the name and fame of 
the eminent Hindoo réformer had preceded him to 
this country, on account of his special and successful 
efforts to recall his countrymen from idolatry, in 
spreading education, raising the condition of women, 
and breaking down caste. 

It was then announced that letters of apology for 
absence had been received from the Duke of Argyll, 
Sir John Bowring, Sir O. Trevelyan, Mr. J. S. Mill, 
Mr. Grant Duff, M.P., Mr. Max Muller, the Dean of 
St. Paul's, the Rev. Henry Allon, the Rev. T. Binney, 
the Rev. W. Roberts, &o. 

Dean Sranitex moved the first resolution, as 
follows :— 

That this meeting, com i of : 
ye Tow 7 pes of members of nearly all Pro 


testant charches, earty weloome to Keshub Chunder 
Ben, the distinguished religious reformer of India, and assures 


After a feeling and graceful reference to the late 
lamented Bishop of Oalcutta, he said that all present 
were most anxious to impress upon Keshub 12 — 
Sen, that amidst and ath wart all the religious diffe- 
rences which he might find in England, there was 
still a common Christianity to which he could look 
with reverence. 22 Every church became 
great and noble only in proportion as it was able to 
recognise whatever was great and noble in other 
churches; and they felt that they were approaching 
most nearly to the spirit of the Founder of their 
faith in proportion as they were enabled to ise 
and trace human excellence wherever it might be 
seen. He was tempted to quote some words on edu- 
dation that fell some years ago from the eminent 
statesman, Mr. Gladstone, who now sways the 
fortunes of this country. (Cheers.) Mr. Glad- 
stone said: “It is our duty above all things to 
avoid the error of seeking to cherish the Chris- 
tianity of isolation. The Christianity which is 
now and hereafter to flourish, and through 
its ave in the inner circles of human 
thought to influence ultimately in some manner 
more powerful now the masses of mankind, 
must be filled full with human and genial warmth, in 
close sympathy with 25 instinot and need of man, 
regardful of the just title of every faculty of his 
nature, apt to associate with and make its own all 
under whatever name, which goes to enrich and 


enlarge the patrimony of our race.” That was most 
true. One of the strongest claims put forward in the 


Founder of our religion was that He is “ the light 
that lighteth 5 man that cometh into the world.“ 
One of the highest aspirations breathed by the 
ancient prophets concerning Him was that He was 
to be the inheritance alike of Europe and of Asia. 
It had always seemed to him one of the strong 

fs of the heavenly origin of our religion that, 
ving sprung from the East, it was able to conquer 
and assimilate the West. That proof would be re- 
doubled if, having become a Western Euro 
religion, it were able to win back unto itself the 
higher intelligence of the remoter East, and that 
could only be done by fixing their minds upon that 
common element in the various churches of Chris- 
tendom which aca the Christian faith at once 
in the most sublime and the most attractive aspects. 
He thanked God the day was gone by when the idea 
of a common Christianity independent of differences 
was regarded as chimerical, cad thal it had now been 
acknowledged in the most practical form in the great 
field of national education. (Cheers.) That idea 
had beyond doubt existed formerly among the simple 
and the poor as well as among the most cultivated 
spirits of Christendom, for they had soared into a 
region above the narrow distinctions of parties and 
sects. The Christianity of Bacon, of Shakspeare, 
and of Walter Scott commanded the assent of all 
churches, and needed no special decree or confession 
of faith to recommend it. It was this that went 
right to the heart and mind of all, and it was this he 
ventured to recommend as the Christianity of England 
to their distinguished guest. Faint indeed would be 
the hope for the Christianisation of India if it de- 


tions adopting any purely European form of religion, 
whether Anglican, Presbyterian, Greek, or Roman. 
What was to be desired both for them and for our- 
selves was that some native form of Indian Chris- 
tianity should arise, just as Roman Christianity arose 
among the Latin races, or Teutonic Christianity in 
England, Germany, and America ; and of that native 
form the firat indication was to be found in the circle 
of those thoughtful inquirers of whom their guest 
appeared as the chief. (Cheers.) He asked them, in 
this week dear to all Christians, to welcomea traveller 
from the shores of the Ganges to the shores of the 
Thames, and to hear from himself what he had done 
and what he proposed to do for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of his native country. (Cheers.) 


Lord Lawrence said he believed he was one of 
the friends of their distinguished guest who induced 
him to take what was, to a Hindoo gentleman, a 
formidable undertaking — numely, to undertake a 
voyage from India to England. Keshub Chunder Sen 
belonged to the physician caste. In his youth he was 
p in an English day-school, and he afterwards 
aduated in Calcutta. There he acquired a thorough 
nowledge of the English language, English litera- 
ture, and English history. It was impossible that 
with this knowledge, he could remain an idolater. 
Early in his career he learned to despise the worship 
of idols, and, upon reflection and prayer, he came to 
the worship of the true God. He became a Brahmo 
Somaj, so that in Chunder Sen they saw one of the 
great reforming party now arising in Bengal. He 
could not express to them the importance of the 
movement which was now in its infancy. Already 
some of the highest families had * the 
English language; and, though some had become 
rationalistic, the worship of God was making great 
progress. It was impossible for any one not ac- 
quainted with India to know the difficulty a man had 
to contend with in forsaking the practices of his 
forefathers. Only men of strong minds were able to 
do it, and it was such a mind in their distinguished 
friend which had arisen to the worship -of God 
Almighty. (Cheers.) ae. 

The Rev. James MAntingav said that the reform 
of which their distinguished guest was the repre- 
sentative was one that had commenced de nova. It 
did not derive itself from the ancient religion of the 
country nor from Christianity, but commenced 
afresh from the native resources of the human heart 
and soul. (Applause.) There were times when it 
was nary necessary for human societies to flin 

themselves clear of the tangle of traditional an 

inherited beliefs, when it was impossible to reach 
the truth by merely thinning away the thicket of 
difficulty in which their minds had become entangled, 
and it was absolutely necessary to begin afresh and 
to see what could be done with the native resources 
of 11 communing with God through nature 
and through its own fuculties. ‘Their great reformer 
with his people had ventured upon that step, and 
had shown what truth could be won by a human 
soul standing in its loneliness and its isolation, how 
far it was possible for it to hold communion with 
God and to sanctify life and to sanctify the creation 
into which it was born. The result had been what 
he believed it ever would be—that God and the 
human soul had found each other out; and after all 
the storms of doubt and difficulty, the foot was found 
upon the eternal rock, against which the tempest 
would beat in vain, and overhead was that canopy 
of eternal love from which at last every cloud would 
sweep away. (Applause.) The noble lesson read to 
them by this Indian reformer was destined to react 
upon themselves. Many a time had the Divine inter- 
pretation of the world—many a time had successive 
religions, come to the West from the East. He be- 
lieved it was destined to be so agnin. The European 
mind had a certain hardness in it, in virtue of which 
its intellect was never able to make any large pro- 
gress in knowledge without at the same time losing 
apparently its spiritual depth. It seemed in our own 
time as if there was to be again an apparent 
hostility between modern science and religion. He 
believed that the Indian intellect would absorb and 


New Testament as a ground for reverencing the 


appropriate all their modern science, but would do 


pended on the adherents of those great old civilisa- |- 
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so without sacrificing at the same time the Divine 


interpretation of the universe. It was said in one of 
the Indian dramas that the external creation and 


God had been separated from one another in the 
human mind by the action of the demon Illusion, 
and that whenever that demon was — * they 
would again reunite. So perhaps it would be now; 
and if their friends of the East could restore to them 
of the West something of that tender mind, and of 
that sweet affectionate humanity of which they had 
an example present that evening, they would redeem 
them from their European hardness, and 80 give 
them the best form of forgiveness for the past 
offences of a Clive and a Hastings, and the truest 
gratitudé for the benevolent justice of a Bentinck 
and a Lawrence. (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. Muuuens, Foreign Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, who had long known 
Chunder Sen in India, supported the resolution. 


Dr. Marks, à Hebrew clergyman, said he would 
ill deserve the name of an Israclits if he refused to 
give his support and 3 to any brother man 
whose object was to diffuse a knowledge of the one 
and only God in any part of the world. (Cheers.) 
He did not know what Baboo Keshub had done or 
would do in India, but he saw what he had already 
done in England—that ministers belonging to ten 
denominations who were constantly quarrelling with 
each other had been brought together on the same 
platform to give a friendly welcome to the represen- 
tative of the Indian worshippers of the one God. 
(Loud cheers.) 


Baboo Kgesuus Cxunper Sen then rose to address 
the meeting. When the applause with which he 
was greeted subsided, he said: The cordial welcome 
you have accorded me to-night excites in me a proud 
feeling of gratitude which almost overpowers me, and 
which I cannot sufficiently express. When I left 
India I did not in the least anticipate, and could not 
for one moment expect, and there would be such a 
athering as this. The kind speeches which have 
tone delivered, and the enthusiastic cheers with 
which I have been received, muke me feel as I never 
before felt—that England is deeply interested in my 
great country. (Applause) You are perhaps aware 
that I did not come to England for business or plea- 
sure. It is not to satisfy idle curiosity or to make 
money that I am amongst you. A most sacred duty 
brings me here. I havea mission to fulfil. I come 
from India to tell you Englishmen and English- 
women what = find in my country. I brirg to 
you the heartfelt thanks of 180,000,000 of my coun- 
trymen for the great work which you have com- 
menced there, and which you have been carrying on 
for the last few years. What that great work 
has done you can only believe when you see with 
our own eyes. It is not the opening of railways—it 
is not the conversion of forests into smiling fields—that 
I allude to—it is not a political reform to which I 
dgaw your attention. The work that is going on 
under British Government is a work of revolutionary 
reform-—-thorough radical reform. You are now 
lopping off the branches of evil; you have got at the 
root of corruption. You are carrying on a crusade 
againet all the evils from which India has been 
suffering for ages. This is not man’s work. I look 
upon it as God’s work, done through the British 
nation as an instrument in His hands. When India 
lay sunk in the mire of superstition, and when 
Mahomedan oppression had extinguished nearly 
every species of hope—when Hindooism and Mono- 
theism had fallen into idolatry and polytheism— 
when the priests were exceedingly powerful, and 
were triumphing in their unjust influence over down- 
trodden humanity—the Lord in His mercy sent out 
the British nation to rescue India. In obedience to 
God's injunction, Britain went out and India rose. 
oe thus opened his address, Chunder Sen dis- 
cou eloquently for upwards of an hour on the 
effects of British influence on the progress of the 
Hindoo® nation. He admitted that the earlier 
British settlers were corrupted, but they were as a 
means to an end, and were the forerunners of those 
special agencies which were sent after them to 
elevate and exalt his countrymen. Gradually 
England came to feel the responsibility of her posi- 
tion as ruler of India, and in the course of time 
England and India came to be connected by closer 
ties of political kinship. The stream was opened 
which connected England and India politically, 
socially, morally, and religiously, and now in India 
they saw a great nation rising up. They saw signs 
of new life among the people. From the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin they saw a new nation rising up, 
as it were. They to receive English know- 
ledge in their schools and coll ; they began 
to read Shakspeare, Milton, and Newton; and now 
he might say that in a great measure these great 
names had become theirown. It was not only this 
but they had the same Government—the same 
generous-hearted and noble Sovereign ; and when he 
said, Long live Her Gracious Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria,” he felt that his words were reverberated 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
that all among his educated countrymen joined with 
him in wishing long life to that great Queen from 
whom they had received so many and such rich bless- 
ings. (Applause.) Material prosperity had been 
promoted; the railway and the telegraph—the 
pioneers of civilisation—had commenced their work, 
and the physical resources of the country were being 
so fully developed that, rich as she was, a great 
future lay before her of prosperity and aggrandise- 
ment. In social reformation his country had not 
been inactive. The great curse of India was caste, 
and England had already proved a great power in 
weakening that injurious distinction, There were 
men in India who had received u truly liberal educa- 
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tion, and it was almost impossible that they should 
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keep up such allegiance to caste, with all its demo. | 
ralising — There were still customs that 
were keeping down the country. That of premature 
marriage, and the practice of polygamy, had lon 
besn acted banefully in India; but the influence o 
English education had tended to operate most power- 
fully in turning away public approbation from this 
great vice and injurious system. It was now begin- 
ning to be felt that if India is to be reformed, early 
marriage and polygamy must be abolished, and the 
marriage customs must be improved and reformed. 
When England went out on her great mission of refor- 
mation, of course she went with a Bible in hor hand. 
That had been received and studied and in many 
cases appteciated by the educated natives of India. 
The oldest of their books had inculcated pure theiem, 
and at first the Bramo Somaj intended to restore 
Hindooism to that, its original state of 4 They 
intended to throw down the altars of idolatry and 
superstition and caste, and to declare throughout all 
India a pure monotheistic religion. By degrees they 
became convinced that Hindooism meant nothing 
more than the worship of one true God. Unfor- 
tunately for some time they maintained the infalli- 
bility of the early Scriptures of the Hindoos. Ten 
years elupsed, and the mistake of that belief was found 
out. It was found that those old books contained 
some of the worst forms of native worship and ritual, 
and from that time they dated the progress in India 
of a pure monotheistic church. A large number of 
oung men had now been brave enough to promote 
intermarriage. A high-caste Brahmin had been 
brave enough to accept in marriage a low-class Sudra, 
so that in many cases there was a falling off of caste. 
He granted that, as in other parts of the world, there 
was sovial and political distinction; but as a reli- 
gious distinction caste could not be tolerated for 
one moment. He migbt be asked, how would they 
receive the mission of Christ? He might say it 
was impossible for a true theist to conceive any 
antipathy to Christ or His teachings. There were 
thousands who did not like to see Christ preached 
to the population of India. Christianity had come 
to India in a foreign and repulsive form. Christianity 
was by its Founder, and its earliest traditions, Asiatic ; 
the imageries and the precepts of the Bible were 
of an Asiatic and Oriental stamp. There was much 
there with which Indians could sympathise and which 
they could accept. But he could not say the samo 
thing of the doctrines and dogmas which had been 
presented to India through various channels. 
(Applause.) There were so many Churches into 
which Christianity had been divided, there were so 
many dogmas and services and rituals followed by 
so many nations calling themselves Christians, that 
India was really confused and perplexed when she 
was asked to solve the great problem which was to 
be accepted. Each sect came with its own doctrine 
and dogma, and when a man bad settled down con- 


tentedly to one, another missionary would come from 


another Church, and the man would not know what 
todo. But all this time the Churches respectfully 
reverenced that central figure of Christ. He had 
come here to study Christian life as accepted in Eng- 
land, to see Christian self-sacrifice an 
He knew that England had become a great nation 
not merely through commerce and trade, but through 
the benign influence of godly and religious lives. 
They asked him why the Christian mission had not 
succeeded in India. They had themselves to thank 
for it. The Indians attached greater importance to 
religious life than to doctrine, and if there was 
— Christian life in India, it would surely be felt 
one day. He must throw himself upon their indul- 
gence and sympathy. There were watters of diffe- 
rence between them, but still the great work of 
abolishing idolatry and caste in India was one which 
they all could realise. Let them ignore, at least for 
this particular duty, all differences of opinion, and 
cordially co-operate in giving India a og oe a of 
God. He came here in order to give the thanks of 
his countrymen for what England had done for them. 
but she had still a great many things to do. He 
wanted them to show something more substantial 
than their advertisements. Let them give their 
hearts. He had seer? in London many of these 
things, but he thought they had botter things to 
boast of than the science of puffing He should like 
to be taken into society and to institutions where he 
could wee Christian life. And, more than all, if he 
had said or done anything to offend, he begged them 
to give to him, as a stranger, their indulgence. 
(Applause.) 

On the motion of Lord Hoventon, seconded by 
Sir James LawxkeEnce, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Chunder Sen for his address. 


The meeting afterwards dispersed. 


The Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen preached on 
Sunday at the Unitarian Chapel, South-place, Fins- 
bury, to a crowded congregation. There was, says 
the Pall Mall Gazette, a slight trace, but nothing 
more, of foreign accent. ‘The Hindoo spoke with 
perfect fluency, with complete grammatical accuracy, 
und apparently without even the use of a note. His 
appearance is striking, and has a certain genial dig- 
nity in harmony with the simplicity of his dress, and 
the absence of any forced gesticulation. His features 
are well cut, and combine a certain sweetness with an 
expressicn of marked decision. Tbe sermon was of 
extreme simplicity. He spoke with much quiet fer- 
vour upon the goodness and mercy of God. The 
parable of The Prodigal Son” was frequently 
quoted, and the example of our Lord was noticed 
reverently and respectfully, though not of course 


with any impression of a belief in its sacred cha- 
racter. 


self-denial. 


IRELAND. 


There was a savage murder at Holycross, near 
Thurles, on Wednesday, but the murderer is in 
custody. It is stated that the crime originated in a 
dispute between Mr, Olarke, of Graigenoe Park, near 

cross, and some tenants named Gleeson, who 

held a considerable farm under an old lease, 
which recently expired. A proposition was made te 
give them a new lease at an inoreased but still 
moderate rent, and they agreed to accept the offer, 
but when the tenant-right agitation presented the 
claims of the occupiers in a new light, they refused 
to carry out the agreement, and set the landlord at 
defiance. He had no alternative but to enforce the 
right of ejectment, and the case stood for trial at the 
last assises. A compromise, however, was entered 
into, and, as reported in the Daily Express, Mr. 
Clarke agreed to give 300/. as compensation for the 
loss of the farm. His offer was acceded to, and 
possession was given up. Kirwan, an old man, who 
had been for many years in the employment of Mr. 
Clarke, was put in charge of the lande, and on the 
day after the occupancy was surrendered he was 
found murdered in a yard on the farm, with his head 
smashed to pieces by stones, and a heavy stone 
placed upon it. John Gleeson has ‘been arrested, 
and has made a full confession of his guilt before 
Mr. French, resident magistrate at hel. He 
stated in presence of the keepers of the Bridowell at 
Clonmel, to which he was removed, that after the 
eviction Mr. Kirwan was very stiff with him, and 
“that on visiting the premises Kirwan refused to open 
them and allow him to take away some of his pro- 
perty Being exasperated, he raised a spade or pitch- 
ork and struck the deceased a violent blow, which, 

he thinks, must have killed him; but, to prevent all 
mistakes, he raised two huge stones and threw them 
upon him. The sister has sworn an information 
admitting that she saw her brother kill the deceased. 
It is a fact worthy of observation that the sum (300/.) 
voluntarily given by Mr. Clarke as compensation for 
the loss of occupancy, is double what the Gleesons 
would have been entitled to under the Land Bill. 
When the Gleesons were being removed to Cashel 
the people manifested great sympathy with them, 
while none was shown towards Kirwan’s family. He 
has been committed for trial. 


One or two other outrages, though not of a fatal 
character, are reported. The brother of Michael 
Kerrigan, murdered last February at Johnstown, was 
fired at on Friday night, at his residence, at 
Slanemore, Westmeath, where he is postmaster, by 
two men, whom he has identified. A farmer in the 
County Sligo has been fired at while standing within 
his own doors. A family difference is said to have 
led to the outrage. Three men are under arrest. The 
man Campbell, who was fired at by his nephew in 
Londonderry on Wednesday, is progressing favourably, 
but it is still doubtful whether he will recover. 
Various reasons are assigned for the crime. Some 
state that it arose out of a dispute about the 
possesion of a farm. The young man has recently 
returned from America. Two men, named Cole and 
Cahill, were prosecuted at the Tipperary Petty 
Sessions on Wednesday for singing seditious songs 
and uttering seditious language. Three soldiers were 
the complainants, and proved the charge. The 
accused were committed for trial at the assizes. Two 
men have been committed for trial at the Tipperary 
Assizes on a charge of using seditious expressions. 
The Times Dublin correspondent, writing on 
Saturday, eays :— The general state of the country 
is satisfactory. The outrages above stated are the 
only ones which have been reported during the week. 
In the West of Ireland there is a remarkable improve- 
ment. The lately disturbed districts appear already 
to have settled down to tranquillity and order, and, 
favoured by unusually fine weather, the people in 
every quarter of the country appear to be actively 
engaged in the work of the farm. The emigration 
drain, however, still continues, and the frequent 
departure of steamers from Queenstown is witnessed 
with deep regret. The demand for accommodation 
has increased so much that an extra steamer has been 

ut on, and on Wednesday two left for Boston and 
ew York, each with 300 passengers on board.” 

Mr. King Harmen, son of the Hon. King Harman, 
has issued an address to the electors of Longford. It 
is a political puzzle, contrived for the gratification of 
the Nationalist” party, which now embraces two 
wholly different classes. Mr. Harman has endeavoured 
to provide them with a programme which may be 
interpreted in any sense they please. He declares 
that he is an Irishman, and desires to see this 
country on terms of perfect equality with the other 
portions of the ire. With respect to the land 
question, his motto always been, Live and let 
live,” and he fearlessly pointe to the state of his pro- 
perty as affording the best evidence in support of his 
assertion. He is an advocate for “the education 
best suited to the faith of the people,” and avows 
himself a conditional Repealer in the following 
terms :—“ I desire that our country should enjoy 


equal rights and privileges with England and 


Scotland, and should they not be granted fully, 
freely, aud prowptly, I will unite in claiming the 
restoration of our native Parliament.” Should the 
Nationalists of Longford be satisfied by this confession 
of faith, they are easily got over. 

The “National” journals are quict this week. 
Repeal of the Union is now the popular topic, 
and the tone adopted is intended to conciliate 


Protestants, and induce them to join in the move- 
ment. i | 


. — ——_—— 
This year’s harvest in Ireland is expected to be 4 
most favourable one. | einen odd coke! 
The Limerick Chronicle ccknowledgea, the reosipt 
of a letter from the Marchioness o 
dated from Boulogne, in which her 
the editor to lose no time in exerting the influence 
his journal in advocating the necessity of 
immediate co-operation of the Protestants 1 
Catholics of Ireland in seeking for a 
Union, which she asserts to be of 


portance in ** the e of 
—1 condition of serfdom to which 


Fo 


The Olubs in the South of Ireland 
not, apparently, becoming more satisfied with 
Land Bill. The Cork Club intend to ask the coun 
2 8 ee 1 2 a conference on the 
which t assert is, in ite present state, likely to 
drive the Irish people to violence or emigration. The 
Limerick farmers now cease to even consider Mr. 
Gladetone’s measure, and express themselves 
favour of Judge Longfield’s scheme for the solution 
_of the land difficulty. 

Judgment was given in the Mallow petition on 
Monday. The election is declared and Mr. 
Munster is condemned to pay the costs, He is 
declared to have been guilty of corrupt practices 
in distributing half casks of porter during three days 
of the canvass. Major Knox is not 8 the seat, 
but he is acquitted of corrupt practices. The — 
is expressed that there was no alliance between 
Protestants and the Fenians, and aleo that 8 

there- 


practices — — extensively prevail, | 
were corru tentions expectations, a 
fore that there is no necessity for * 


sion. Four electors are to be repo 
intentions. 


It is stated that on a close examination of the poll- 
books after the Tipperary election, it bas been dis: 
covered that Mr. Heron was entitled to thirteen more 
votes than he credit for, making his majority 
seventeen ins of four. | 1 


— 


Hostscript. 


— — ö 
Wednesday, April 20th, 1870. 
Last night’s Gazette announces the appointment 
Cross of the 


of Prince Arthur as a Knight Grand 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 


The Marquis of Kildare is about to be called to 
the Upper House by the title of Baron Kildare, in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom. 


Mr, Bryce succeeds Dr. Travers. Twiss in the 
chair of Civil Law at Oxford. © 


In connection with the laying of the Mid-Channel 
cable, a telegram has been received from Pensenve 
to the effect that the cable has been completed to 
the telegraph station vessel Brisk, and that the 
signals are perfect. 


From Lisbon we have news by telegraph of a 


severe hurricane on Sanday night, which did great 


damage to the shipping on the river, and cansed 
the loss, it is believed, of several lives. A great 
storm, the severest known for many yeare—is also 
reported from Buenos Ayres. A hundred thousand 
sheep are said to have been drowned by the floods. 
Count Bismarck is again ill, and his Berlin dootor 


has gone to see him at Varzin. The Count is said 
to be suffering from jaundice. 


The French Senate further discussed the Senat us 
Consultum yesterday. 


Bre | 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The grain trade to-day has been devoid of any feature 
of especial interest. The receipte of produce have not been 
extensive, but they have been amply sufficient to meet all 
demauds, As regards English wheat only a moderate supply 
has come to hand, but the quality has been „ The 
demand for both red and white produce has ruled heavy, 
at about the rates current on Monday. There has been a 
fair show of foreign wheat on the stands, The trade has 
been quiet, at late quotations, Moderate supplies of 
barley have been on offer. The trade has been firm, but not 
active, on former terms. Malt has sold slowly, at previous 
quotations. Oates, be show of which bas been rather limited, 
have realised full prices, witha besithy inquiry, Beans and 
peas have been firm, Fiour has changed hands quietly, at 
stationary currencies, 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 


English & Scotch 1,010 280 1,070 — 
(rish eeeeeeeee0€ — aus 


Forel gag. . 6,450 6,120 


— — — 

— 45,200 1,000 sks, 
Maize, 1, 200 qrs. 
COMPARATIVE QUANTITIES AND PRICES OF GRAIN. 

For the week ending April 16. For the corresponding week 


last year. 
Qn. Ax. . d. Qn. Ax. 8. d. 
Wheat .. 62,010 , 4210 Wheat .. 65,900 .. 46 6 
Barley . 14,615.. 85 2 Barley .. 12, 088.. 44 6 
Oats . 3,806 215 Oates . 3,005 ., 7 7 


A Poxrical Witt MAxER.— The following is 0 
copy of the will of a Spitalfields weaver which has 
been proved iu Doctors’ Commons :— | 


As to all my worldly goods I have in store, 

1 leave to 27 dear wife, and bers for everwore ; 
I freely give; I no limit fiz, 

This is my will, and she executrix. 
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AN HOUTEN’S COCOA. — The only 
P 
Dr. Fra contrasted i with the best descriptions of Cocoa 


Bole Cons guee, H. ESCH WEGE, 6 and 7, Coleman-street, 
London, E. C. 


OCIETY for ORGANISING CHARI- 
TABLE RELIEF and REPRESSING MENDICITY. 
President The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Chairman of Bxecutive Counci]— The Earl of LICHFIELD. 
Central Office—15, Buckingham street, Strand, W. O. 
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t, n do 3 
agent, ut reg 
charitable 


the several 
investigate all cases referred to the office. 


aod 
Buch cases as cannot be met by existing agencies 
— in last resort, be assi-ted under the instructions of 


fons and sulbsocri 


3 accredit ed 
l cases relieved by 
agencies in the district, and inquire into 
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towards the heavy expenses of 
necessary on in the metropolis are earnestly 
and may be paid to the Sooiety’s Bankers, Messrs. 
Go., Strand; or to the Houorary Secretaries, at 


OCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELI- 
GION from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL. 

The LONDON YOUNG MEN’S COMMITEE have the 
pleasure to asnounce that a PUBLIC CONFERENVE on 
„dome Recent Aspects of the Establishment Question.“ will 
be held in the Lecture Hall of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
on Faipay evening, ind inst. The subjest will ba intro- 
uced by J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Reg., and the Chair will 


d 
be taken by V. OLNEY, Ea. 
Ladies are specially invited. Admission free. Commence 


at halt. past Seven — 
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SUMMARY. 


Dvuarine the past week the weather, in marked 
contrast to that of last year, has been superb 
for the Easter holidays, and the excursion 
season has set in with great severity. The sun 
has shone brilliantly upon the mary thousands 
of pleasure-takers who have crowded every 
favourite place of resort in London, as well as 
overflowed into the suburban districts. The 
Crystal Palace and the Zoo” have been the 
chief favourites, though other attractions have 
shared the attentions of the artisans and their 
families. Dean Stanley drew many thousands 
to Westminster Abbey by generously and trust- 
ingly throwing open its monuments to all 
comers. Need we say that their behavionr 
entirely justified his confidence? This is the 
general testimony. For example, though as 
many as 120,000 persons visited Greenwich on 
Good Friday, hardly a case of disorder was 
reported. The middle-class excitement of the 
week has been the volunteer review at Brighton, 
at which 27,000 men—a ee’ respectable army 
here are signs of 
the abatement of distress and disease in Lon- 
don, if not of a very marked improvement of 
trade, and those who were abroad on Easter 
Monday, and saw the multitudes of well-clad 
and happy families, will not be superfluously 
nervous as to the physical condition of the 
masses. 
The fine weather and the holiday season tell 
heavily against the daily newspapers. At 
midsummer, when society is flitting to the sea- 
side, lakes and mountains, there is rarely a 
greater dearth of news. Lengthened reviews 
occupy the space usually devoted to contem- 
porary history, and it is very difficult to eke 
out even a column with all the foreign tele- 
grams of the day. The Irish Land Bill, with 
its intricate clauses and numberless amend- 
ments, is all but forgotten; and though 
there is still a little movement here and 
there in relation to the national education pro- 
blem, it is very languid. Politics are at such a 
discount that the hints thrown out by Mr. 
King Harman, the Tory candidate for Long- 
ford, that he may go for a repeal of the Union 
in the last resort, are eagerly seized upon as a 
novel topic. Eren Rory o' the Fil ” is 
paralysed by the fine weather, or restrained by 
the stringent provisions of the Irish Coercion 
Bill. We are told that the lately disturbed 
districts appear already to have settled down to 
32 and order, and, favoured by un- 
usually fine weather, the people in every quarter 
of the country appear to be actively engaged in 
the work of the farm.“ 
If the debates in the Senate conclude in time, 
the French Plebiscitum will, it is believed, be 
taken on the 8th of May. General satisfaction 
is expressed that the voting will be confined to 
one day, which will increase the difficulty of 
tampering with the ballot-box. The opponents 
of the Empire are at open issue as to the best 
way of manifesting their hostility—some being in 
favour of abstention and others of a negative vote 
—while the Liberal members of the Legislative 
ody are also unable to agree on any common 
policy. Whatever the aggrezate number of votes 
iven in favour of the new Senatus Consultum, 
e “ Noes” will apparently be small, and such 
Se as exists will chiefly be shown by 
abstention. It is greatly in favour of the 
Government that the fears of a general strike of 
workmen are passing away. 
Con to expectation, Count Daru’s second 
note in reference to the decisions of the Vatican 
Council, has been presented to the Roman Go- 
vernment, though, we are told, it will not be 
backed up by urgent representations on the 
art of any European Cabinet. The Fathers 
ave completed the discussion of the scheme 
De Fide, and it has been carried nem con., 
the objectors simply absenting themselves from 
the Council. The next subject for consideration 
will be, not the Infallibility dogma, but the 
question of the separation of Church and State, 
on which there is said to be much division of 
opinion. The expected public sitting on Easter 
uesday did not apparently take place. 
While President Grant is resigning himself 
to the loss of the San Domingo treaty, 


Senate, the negroes throughout the Northern 
States are holding festival in commemoration of 
the ratification of the Fifteenth Constitutional 
Amendment, which confers on them the full 
rights of citizenship. Both Republicans and. 
ped | Democrats have lost no time in eagerly can- 


vassing for the suffrages of the coloured race in 
the party conflicts that impend. The negro 
vote, we see, Has had an important result at 
Cincinnati. In the city elections the new 
voters, who are nearly all Baptists or Metho- 
dists, carried the ticket supported by the Re- 
ublicans and friends of Bible-reeding by a 
arge majority, giving them four majority in the 
Board of Education. The House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington is discussing the new 
tariff bill, and showing unexpected leanings in 
the direction of free trade. A majority havo 
declared in favour of a reduction of the duty 
on pig iron from nine to five dollars per ton, 
which has so dissatisfied the Protectionist 
members that they are now quite indifferent to 
the fate of the Bill. 
In the Canadian Dominion the Habeas Corpus 
Act has been suspended in consequence of the 
threatened Fenian raid. Probably this step has 
been taken rather to enable the executive freely 
to take precautionary ‘measures, than from any 
serious fear of invasion across the frontier. 
Public feeling is far more excited by the cruel 
execution of Thomas Scott by Riel, the chief of 
the Red River insurgents, and a military force 
is being organised to proceed to that settlement 
and put an end to the reign of terror which a 
handful of French half-breeds have established. 


IMPERIAL LIBERALISM. 


THoveH the Emperor Napoleon cannot be 
charged with the stupidity of the Bourbons, his 
scheme of a Plebiscitum, viewed in connection 
with surrounding circumstances, is a sad proof 
of his belief in shams as an instrument of govern- 
ment, and his reluctance loyally to accept the 
honest theory of responsible rule. The Im- 
perial invention of an autocracy founded on 
universal suffrage, which served his purpose in 
1852 and ignominiously collapsed in 1869, is 
revived in 1870, after constitutionalism is ac- 
cepted, and has begun to work well. If M. 
Rochefort or even M. Jules Favre were threaten- 
ing the stability of the Throne, or acquiring 
an ascendancy in the Legislative Body, there 
might be some excuse for having recourse to a 
Plebiscitum. But the party of revolution has 
been vanquished by a Liberal Ministry and by 
the promise of necessary reforms ; and it is just 
when the Ollivier Cabinet was beginning to 
surmount all obstacles, and to satisfy all reason- 
able Frenchmen that the Empire was compa- 
tible with freedom, that Napoleon III. insists 
on setting aside, for the time being, Ministers 
and Legislature in order that he may appeal 
on a restricted issue to a vote en masse. | 

The first results of this infatuated resolution 
have been disastrous. Count Daru has fol- 
lowed M. Buffet into retirement. Of course no 
other Liberal statesman could, at such a junc- 
ture, consent to accept office, and the vacancies 
in the Cabinet are not at present to be filled up. 
M. Ollivier, who does not seem to have had 
the firmness to resist a compromise so fatal to 
himself, is for the present to be Minister for 
* Affairs, and Minister of the Interior, 
as well ks Minister of Justice. The first Con- 
stitutional Cabinet of the Empire has been igno- 
miniously broken to pieces, and the prestige of 
its head 2 in order to e out the per- 
sonal whims of the Sovereign. . Ollivier, by 
his weakness, has placed himself in a false posi- 
tion, and cannot right himself. He is ostensibly 
in favour of decentralisation and the free election 
of mayors, but now finds himself obliged to use 
all the degrading machinery wielded by pre- 
fects, mayors, and other local officials to insure 
the desired response to the Imperial challenge. 
A Minister thus obliged to wade throagh the 
mire can never again, with the confidence of 
the nation, assume the position of an accredited 
champion of reform. We regret that so capablea 
man should have been so ready to commit 

litical suicide. If he had exhibited the same 

rmness as his colleague, his master would 
probable have paused before he had insisted on 
what M. Ollivier two years since contemp- 
tuously described as a “theatrical perform- 
ance. 

It may be supposed that the Imperial wire- 
pullers must be well satisfied beforehand of the 
issue Of the Plebiscitum, or they would hardly 
have run the risk of an adverse decision. 
Setting aside even the pretence of acting 
through responsible Ministers, Napoleon III. 
will not only issue a proclamation on the sub- 
ject, but send a personal letter to every one of 
the ten million electors who will be called upon 
to vote. Those who manipulated the elections of 


Btaw) el Oc pies are supp'ied throu,h the 6, direct 


in consequence of the opposition of the 


last year—with what unscrupulous corruption, 
fraud, and intimidation the records of the Legis- 
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lative Body bear witness—will now have the 
management of the Plebiscitary appeal. But 
they will have no fear of a Parliamentary inquiry 
before their eyes. Nor is this all. To insure 
success the priests must be conciliated ; and that 
can only be done by abandoning any attitude of 
antagonism 2 the Vatican. The retire- 
ment of M. Daru from the French Foreign 
Office.“ exultingly says the Unita Cattolica. 
the Ultramontane organ, is a providential 
event; M. Ollivier is not likely to interfere 
with the Council.” “ It is thus (the Unita adds) 
that God secures to His Church the liberty that 
the priests daily ask for her at the mass.” The 
real question put to the French people is a 
„Tes, or “ No,” in respect to the maintenance 
of the Imperial dynasty. As Prince Napoleon 
has said :—‘ If the people answers Tes, it is a 
delusion; if it says No,’ it is a revolution.” If 
a majority should say. No,“ would the 
Emperor accept the decision and abdicate his 
throne? Ifhe should obtain only a fractional 
majority, would that strengthen his authority or 
the prospects of his son? Or if it should be 
declared that the overwhelming mass of the 
people say “Yes,” will not a result brought 
about by such agencies as are being put in 
operation, be generally discredited? The 
Plebiscitum, says \M. Ollivier, “is a work of 
stability and pacification.” But will this faith- 
ful servant of the Empire adhere to such a 
sentiment should the appeal be only moderately 
successful P 
Reasonable Frenchmen, strongly averse to 
revolution, and disposed \to put up with the 
Empire as the lesser of two evils, have been 
favourable either to a dissolution of the present 
Legislature and a fair appeal to the electoral. 
body, or to the carrying of the needful reforms 
by means of the existing Chamber before 
another general election. With such claims 
22 popular gratitude, the Emperor and his 
inisters would have had no fear of the result, 
and the 2 to the throne would have 
been decided in the most effeotual manner. 
Such is not, however, the Napoleonic method. 
-y experience might have satisfied the head 
of the State that a régime which is founded on 
the suffrages of the most ignorant and degraded 
tion of the population cannot last. But the 
essons taught by the events of last year are for- 
gotten. Constitutionalism has worked so well 
as to threaten to eclipse the era of personal rule. 
Napoleon III. snatched a verdict for himself, 
which, in the end, turned out to be useless. But 
he is as infatuated as ever in snatching a verdict 
for his son, though he has seen, to his own dis- 
comfiture, that the intelligence of the country 
must eventually dominate over mere numbers. 
The painful fact oy ay by this policy is 
that the Emperor will never loyally accept Par- 
liamentary Government, and that, just in pro- 
portion as the Plebiscitum answers his present 
2 will he act independently of his 
inisters and the representatives of the people. 
Happily, however, the revived spirit of the 
French nation in favour of responsible Govern- 
ment cannot be extinguished by any such de- 
vices, though the beneficial work which was 
commenced last year may be seriously retarded 
by that Imperial shortsightedness which passes 
among the Ultra-Imperialists for profound 


sagacity. 
THE INDIAN REFORMERS. ' 
Tux visit of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the 


distinguished head of the Hindoo Theists, and | o 


his unigue reception at the Hanover-square 
Rooms last week, are notable and suggestive 
incidents. The members of the Brahmo Somaj 
(Church of God) which he represents are both 
social and religious reformers, and its votaries, 
if not very numerous, are drawn chiefly from 
the higher and middle classes. All have re- 
nounced Hindoo idolatry, and are favourable to 
such — reforms as the abolition- of infant 
marriages, polygamy, the education and eleva- 
tion of women, and the breaking*down of caste. 
They are thus the tacit and efficient allies of 
European missionaries, though not associated 
with them. While some incline to rationalism, 
the majority are pure Theists who believe in a 
living and loving Father.” There are abou: 
fifty churches connected with the Brahmo 
Somaj, and the Baboo himself preaches to a 
large congregation of his countrymen in Cal- 
cutta. In giving a welcome to this Hindoo 
reformer, Christian and Jew, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, and Unitarians, were able 
for the time being to sink their religious 
differences, and assure him and his fellow- 
labourers of sympathy “in their great and 

aiseworthy work of abolishing idolatry, 


ing down caste, and diffusing a higher 
moral and intellectual life amongst the popula- 
tion of India.” | 
The Baboo's address was full of instruction 
to Englishmen who have at heart the spread of 


Christianity in India and elsewhere. He told his 
auditors last week that the Hindoos attached 
greater importance to Christian life than to 
Christian doctrines. They were confused with the 
many dogmas, and services, and rituals which 
were commended to them by European mission- 
aries, and scandalised by the insincere lives of 
English professors of Christianity. But India 
could not do without the Bible, and Keshub 
Chunder Sen has full faith that his country- 
men will one day accept the Spirit of Christ,” 
though the form in which Christianity may 
be received by the native mind is not likely 
to be the same as that which obtains in 
the West. If ite progress is slow in that 
great Empire, owing to the hindrances re- 
ferred to, the teaching of missionaries and 
others have not been resultiess. The Brahmo 
Somaj would probably never have arisen, but 
for their pioneering labours. Throughout the 
world, eepecially in India, China, and the South 
Seas, the crimes, sordid selfishness, and im- 
moralities of Europeans have been the most 
formidable obstacles to the spread of the Gos- 
pel; and it is remarkable that such hold as it has 
obtained in Hindostan, is coincident with the 
increase of men of pious and exomplary lives 
among the military and official classes, of whom 
Lord Lawrence and Sir Herbert Edwardes are 
conspicuous types. “ If there is really religious 
life in India,” said the representative of the 
owe reformers, “it will surely be felt one 
ay.“ é 7 
Meanwhile the description given by this 
native gentleman of Hindostan of the social re- 
volution which is taking place among his coun- 
trymen, through British agency, is full of promise, 
and may make us wait 3 for the full 
fruition of its glorious results. e have heard 
of these changes before, but now listen to them 
for the first time from the lips of a native. 
“There are signs of new life,“ says the Baboo, “on 
all sides in India, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. You see a new nation. rising ” as it 
were in aspirations, with holier and loftier 
thoughts, pursuits and speculations. When we 
came to receive English knowledge into our 
schools and colleges we learned to respect your 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Newton, until in some 
measure they have become our own. We are 
one in thought. It is not merely the same 
Government that rules over us. It is not 
merely the same generous-hearted and noble 
Sovereign whose sway we all acknowledge, but 
we are at the same time one in heart and 
thought ; „n united, we are also intel - 
lectually united. The railway and the telegraph, 
those great pioners of civilisation, have already 
commenced their work, and are showering upon 
the people advantages and blessings of which 
we had no idea a century ago, of which we 
could form, no idea while we were surrounded 
by our traditions. On all sides the inexhaustible 
physical resources of the country are being 
developed; and although India is rich, and has 
made many rich, there is a great future before 
her of vast material prosperity and aggrandise- 
ment. India has not been neglectful of social 
reformation... Her great curse is caste, but 
English education has already proved a tremen- 
dous power in revealing the injurious distinc- 
tions of the system. The Indian man who has 
received a liberal Indian education finds it im- 
possible to retain his allegiance to caste, and 
although many, through fear of man, donot prac- 
tically show their principles, their convictions are 
yey al Mr. Sen may indulge in toosanguinea view 
f the later results of British rule in India, and 
of the extent of the moral and social revolution 
already effected, but there is no doubt of the 
readiness of the more educated classes to 
renounce idolatry, and of their eagerness 
to learn the language and adopt the cus- 
toms of their conquerors. The marked 
change in public feeling in India was unmis- 
takeably exhibited during the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s recent tour, when every native prince, 
from the highest to the lowest, contrary to all 
former experience, crowded to the receptions of 
His Royal Highness to do homage to the 
Empress of India’s son. It looks as if the in- 
telligent classes of Hindostan were disposed, 
like Keshub Chunder Sen, to forget and for- 
2 all that England did in time past to injure 
ndia.“ | 
The great fear of Indian missionaries has been 
that thedownfall of Hindoo idolatry would be suc- 
ceeded by a period of blank unbelief among the 
educated classes, who have a great repugnance 
in general to the Kuropean form of Christianity, 
though its simple truths are peculiarly suited to 
Oriental habits of thought and feeling. Mr. 
Sen, who is unquestionably in advance of the 
majority of educated Hindoos, was one of those 
who strove to evolve a religious faith out of 
the best precepts of the Vedas and Shasters of 
the old mythology, but was obliged to give up 
the attempt in despair, if not in disgust. He 


Theist, he cherishes the profoundest reverence 
for the character of Jesus, and the lofty ideal of 
moral truth which He taught and lived.“ There 
can be no question,” he emphatically states in 
one of his published lectures, that Jesus was 
commissioned and destined by Providence for 
the great work which He came to perform. 

And again: “I do not identify Him with any 
Christian sect. I have gone direct to the Bible 
to ascertain the genuine doctrines of morality 
inculeated by Christ ; and it is my firm convic- 
tion that His teachings find a response in the 
universal consciousness of humanity, and are no 
more European than Asiatic.” While the Baboo 
agrees with Dr. McLeod in thinking that the 
future church of his country will be a purely 
Indian Church, and not a reproduction of any of 
the Western churches, he is ready to bear 
witness that the spirit of Christianity has 
already pervaded the whole atmosphere of 
Indian society, and we breathe, think, feel, and 
move in a Christian atmosphere. Native society 
is — roused, enlightened, and reformed 
under the influence of Christian education.” 
That a Hindoo with so much reverence for 
Christianity, and so much religious zeal, should 
be reveived with distinotion in this country, is 
only natural. He has come to England to 
learn something of our institutions, and to 
any Se operations of religious a gece & 
The benefit arising from his visit will be reci- 
procal. The writings and s es of Mr. Sen 
are well adapted to throw new light on the 
missionary problem in India, to modify the 
policy of directors at home, to illustrate the 
importance of working in harmony with the 
genius and peculiarities of the Hindoo nature, 
and to exhibit the tangible though indirect 
fruits of the labours of missionary pioneers in 
our Eastern Empire. 


MODERN GAMBLING. 


Very few things seem to have astonished 
what is called the sporting world” so much as 
a recent proposal of one of its leaders that steps 
should be taken to diminish the facilities for 
gambling which exist in connection with horse- 
racing. The betting and the betters of the Turf 
are amongst the greatest disgraces of England. 
Many of us have no sort of connection with that 
institution. We 2 ray that all who 
are in such a position will keep in it; but it is 
impossible but that it has its deteriorating and 
demoralising influence upon the whole society 
in which we live. When one member suffers 
all the members suffer with it; and when 
one sins the entire atmosphere 

affected. Every man, whether he will or no, 
is compelled to be his brother's keeper. We 
may stand by in unconcern and ask how it can 
really touch us who carefully stand outside of 
the vicious circle, but it does touch us. It 
assists to lower the moral tone of the nation. 
It may not draw us into its vortex, but the day 
may come when it may draw in those who are 
dearer to us than our own lives or our own 
happiness. Hence we are „ concerned 
with betting, horse-racing, and all the forms 
of gambling which the gambling spirit takes. 

e do not profess to understand the precise 
nature or value of Sir Joseph Hawley’s pro- 
posale; we only understand that they will 
seriously affect the betting ring, and make it 
not quite so easy as it has been for ruin to 
accompany racing. All who are acquainted 
with the subject say that if Sir Joseph's pro- 
posals should be adopted the temptation to bet 
will be less than formerly. Considering that 
Sir Joseph has himself been one of the greatest 
and most successful speculators, it is remarkable 
that he should adopt his present course. It is 
understood that he has made a large fortune by 
betting. Now, he sees its evil. We do not 
believe that he will be much, if at all, affected 
by the reform of the Turf, but he believes in the 
necessity of reform. The thing has got to be, 
even in his eyes, a gigantic nuisance. It must 
be such when the King of the Turf denounces it. 
It is as though a bishop were to denounce 
presentations to benefices, or a clerical agent 
the sale of advowsons. 


Sir Joseph proposes only a reform, and his 
reform will touch only one of the subjects of 
gambling. He has no idea of abolishing betting 
altogether; he only wants to make it a little 
more respectable, to diveat it as much as pos- 
sible of some of its worst features. Need it be 
said that his success must at the best be worth 
— 4 little? Sir Joseph will bet as before, but 
with lees possibility of either wimning or losing, 
and while he bets others will do the same. He 
has judgment, coolness, discretion, and possibl 
could not be overtaken by ruin. But his 
example excites and stimulates others who have 
neither his brains nor his fortune. How many 
have betted simply because Sir Joseph has 


found what he wanted in the Bible. Though a 


bettedP? How many have been ruined where 
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encouragement of a great evil and the entire | our artisans as to the actual position held by them 


no alternative between virtual connivance at and 


abolition of the one cause of that evil. Sir 
Joseph had better at once ota that there 
should be no betting of any kind. 

The present mania for this form of gambling 
originated with horse-racing, and it is only 
proper that horse-racera should be the first to 
propose an amendment of the system. Law, 
perhaps, cannot do much to discourage it, but 
men can do a great deal to make what is now 
considered respectable vulgar, and what is now 
in fashion simply detestable. There never was 
a time like the present, when this vice was so 
generally practised, or with such fatal results. 
A boat-race cannot take place without thourands 
making it the subject of betting; a billiard- 
match, cannot be played without everybody 
again betting. Even chess has been brought 
into the betting-ring, and the finest game of 
intellectual skill, into which chance cannot 
enter, is made vulgar by its connection with 
the gambling propensity. The thing is getting 
to be the curse of our great schools and Univer- 
sities. It is checking the advancement of our 
youn, blasting reputations, and ruining homes. 

t is begetting a feverish desire for gain, for 
mere gain’s sake, which, carried into commerce, 
is but too likely to demoralise the spirit of legi- 
timate trade, and ultimately to bring such 
national disasters as always accompany exces- 
sive and reckless speculation. 

So many thousands of persons, in all circles, 
bet and by betting gamble, that there must be 
a reason for the habit. It must be attractive 
either in itself or in its probable issues. It is 
both. The attraction which it possesses in itself 
is due to the desire for excitement. One would 
think that, in these days of feverish competition, 
any one possessed of a grain of common sense, 
would be glad to be placed as frequently as 
possible in circumstances where he could find 
quiet and repose ; but the fact is, that men who 
are habitually under exciting influences seem to 
want every now and then, an extra dram or two 
to increase their destructive power. Our 
modern life is something like that of a nation of 
drunkards. Men take, habitually, such quan- 
tities of excitement, that they want more and 
more, and ch after change, and welcome 
anything that will give them a new zest or a 
new sensation. Desire for rest and repose is 
not, in itself, more praiseworthy than desire for 
excitement. The one may degenerate into sloth 
as the other into gambling. Both are born 
either of weakness or of dissatisfaction, and 
arise from distaste of honest and truthful work. 
In the modern mania for gambling we see this 
distaste for, or impatience with, work exhibited 
in its worst form. Men want to make money 
faster than it can be legitimately made. The 
want springs from an increased and unhealthy 
luxuriousness of life. The aim of existence is 
not as it should be, service, butenjoyment. To 
alter this aim and not merely to check one of 
ite manifestations should be the desire of all 
who n for our 4 — ” our 
national prosperity. Stop gambling if it can 
be stopped, by all means; but the propensit 
to gamble will never receive an effective chec 
until some more, exalted idea of the meaning 
and pu of human life is implanted in the 
hearts of men, Gambling is the outcome of a 
moral disease, which is to be cured only by 
moral remedies. Nl 

BP 


A POPULAR BLUk.-BOOR. 


PARLIAMENTARY Blue-books are generally, and 


with no small amount of truth, supposed to be ex- 


tremely dull reading, possessing an influence infl- 
nitely more soporiflo than even that of the famous 


but tedious harangues of the learned Doctor Dry- | 


asdust, except to thove—and their number is by no 
means great—who are directly interested in their 
elaborately-compiled contents. But there is no rule 
without an exception, not even among blue-books ; 
and occasionally may be found among the multi- 


Majesty's printers, volumes full of interest to others 
than indefatigable collectors of statistics, or laborious 
compilers of works of reference. One of these ex- 
ceptional publications has just appoared. It forms 
the first of a series of official reports on the Con- 
dition of the Industrial Classes in Foreign Coun- 
tries, and comprises no less than twenty carefully- 
written documents, prepared «i the request of the 
Foreign Office, relative to the actual state of the 
working classes in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Portugal, Prussia, Spain, Switzerland, 
America, and other countries. The educational and 


industrial value of such a publication cannot be skill of the French mechanic, the latter has in his 


over-estimated. By informing the Working classes 
of this country accurately as to the condition of 


in the great world of labour, but also tend to 
prevent or modify the numerous disastrous strikes 
and other impo:tant trade movements based on 
mistaken notions as to the real state of relations | 
between labour and capital on the Continent. Not 
that the leading trade organisations of this country 
have hitherto been wholly unable to procure such 
information, but that it is now furnished with a com- 
prehensiveness and degree of accuracy which are only 
to be obtained by the aid of an official machinery 
such as that which the Government has, in this par- 
ticular instance, vigorously set in motion. Had 
such a Volume been ex d some four or five years 
ago, much extraneous discussion on the question of 
technical education Would have been spared us, and 
we should have been in possession of sufficient means 
to render more clear tho real sources of the apparent 
disadvantages under which the British artisan is too 
often found labouring, when engaged in competing 
with his continental brethren. Admitting, of course, 
merely for the sake of argument, that strikes in this 
country have had the effect of driving certain trades 
to the continent, still much would remain to be ex- 
plained relative to the reasons why tho taste and skill 
of the continentul artisans and mechanics should be 
so greatly in advance of that possessed by the Eng- 
lish workmen generally. ‘The difference is not to be 
accounted for merely by a cuckoo repetition of the 
ominous cry, Trades unions and strikes. It needs 
other and more satisfactory explanation, | 
A perusal of the newly-published volume shows 
that whatever may have been the political short- 
comings of the French and other continental govern- 
ments, they have seldom been found erring on the 
side of industrial education. They might deny tne 
right of the workman to interfere in political matters, 
but they seldom refused to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of his becoming possessed of the highest pro- 
curable amount of artistic taste, mechanical skill, 
and industrial ingenuity. Technical training col - 
leges, museums, art galleries, and similar meins of 
elevating and refining the public taste, are provided 
on the continent in almost incredible profusion, and 
made to administer in the fullest possible manner 
to the enjoyment of even the poorest workmen, as 
well as the pleasure of the rich and enobled 
members of the community, In England tlie con- 
trary policy has, until lately, prevailed, Working 
men have been allowed every latitude in politics, but 
then social and industrial interests, which are in 
reality those of the community, have been compara- 
tively neglected. We recently bebeld a workmun in 
the Louvre, quietly making in his pocket-book a 
amall sketch of a terra-cotta group after Vasari. Such 
a thing is almost impossible in London. Our work- 
men have yet to learn how to turm the British 
Museum and the National Gallery to practical ac- 
count. True, the South Kensington Museum is of a 
more suggestive character, but being removed too 
far from the centres of industrial life and the metro- 
polis, it has become a kind of lounge or flirting 
place for the wealthy idlers of the new Bel- 
gravia, rather than a resort of workmen seek - 
ing instruction or improvement. Even where the 
government, ashamed of its indiffirence or its ex- 
treme ‘partiality, sets about erecting a museum in 
East London, every excuse is made for delay. In 
fact, the history of the Bethnal Green Museum illus- 
trates most forcibly the action of the English Govern 
ment in all matters appertaining to popular art and 
scientific instruction. These facts are important 
because they tend to elucidate the differences of popu- 
lar taste observable in various countries. Although 
much of the taste, politeness, and technical skill 
characteristic of the continental artisan is inberent 
in his nature, yet a considerable portion is the result 
of education and surrounding influences. In this 
country the effect of throwing freely open to all 
comers the public museums, art-collections, gardens, 
and parks, is shown by the orderly behaviour of the 
same. Instead of being debarred, as formerly, from 
participating in the refining influences exercised by 
these institutions, they are now invited to enjoy 
them to the utmost, and the result is perceptible in 
the increased development of habits of courtesy and 
politeness among the masses, a circumstance which 
those familiar with the character of the English 
working man some forty years ago have often com- 
mented upon. 
A glance through tho series of reports contained in 
the volume shows that cach country has much to 
learn of the others, If tho English artisan has to 
discover how to emulate tho artistic taste and technical 


turn to borrow a lesson in politics from his English 
brother. Although some of our election scenes are 


do not draw revolvers or talk of erecting barricades, 
whenever the powers that be strive to curb their 
political aspirations, Political schools are needed in 
France fully as much as are technical schools here. 
Again, English workmen know how to earn wages, 
and very frequently good wages, but not how to 
spend them to advantage. Here the French, the 
Belgian, the Swiss, in fact, almost every continental 
labourer could furnish him with some valuable in- 
formation. Notwithstanding the existing amount of 
distress and want of employment in this country, the 
general rate of wages is higher, the opportunities of 
obtaining work greater, and the price of food cheaper, 
than in many places on the continent. Many work. 
men are not aware of the privations and sufferings to 
which the labouring classes in some parts of Europe 
are exposed. In Denmark a considerable proportion 
of the population have no employment whatever during 
six months of the year. In Spain and Austria, not to 
mention other countries, the conscription tells with 
fearful severity on the condition of the masses. No 
matter how able, skilled, or gifted a man may be, he 
is liable to serve us a common soldier, unless ho can 
afford to procure a substitute. No one is sefe in 
chalking out his industrial future. A single num- 
ber drawn out of the ballot box may adversely in- 
fluence the whole of the artisan’s alter life. The 
English workman. knows nothing of this. He has 
no conscription to fear, and, so far, is more favoured 
than his rivals abroad. It is important that he 
should understand this, and this is precisely what 
the new blue book teaches him. It shows him at 
once his advantages and disadvantages, his strength 
and his weakness, his points of excellence and in- 
feriority ; in short, all that it is essential for him, as 
a working man, to become acquainted with. A work 
of more usefulness can scarcely be imagined. It 
sheds a new and instructive light on the manifold 
ramifications of the European labour market and the 
manner in which they influence that of this country. 
Every trades’ union, every working man's club, 
every artisan organisation ought to possess this 
volume. It will prove to them, if rightly studied, 
what a lamp is to the traveller on a dark and dan- 
gerous roud—a means of safety in the moment of 
peril, of preserving the wegry feet from going astray. 
It every parliamentary blue-book could be rendered 
as useful und popular, the price of waste paper would 
speedily rise, aud groceis and butter-dealers find 
themselves reduced to despair at the diminished 
supply of an article so serviceable to them in their 
respective trader, 


GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER MONDAY, 


The extreme fineness of the weather led toa great 
exodus of the population of the metropolis ou Good 
Friday. Oa that day the exoursion season may be 
said to commence, aud the trains to all the places of 
usual resort for Londoners beut on spending a day 
from the metropolis were both frequent and crowded. 
Tue Crystal Palace offered numerous attractions, 
and was visited by upwarde of forty-seven thousand 
persons; the average attendance on the sume day 
during the last five years having been about the 
aume number. Amongst the other attractions of the 
day were the wrestling at the Agricultural Hull and 
the pedestrian matches at Hackney Wick aud Bow, 
at all of which there was a large number of speota- 
tors. The boats to Greenwichwere ee crowded that 
the captaius found it necessary at some of the piers 
to reluse to take auy more passengers. Comparue 
tively the parks were rather neglected. Although 
at leust 120,000 visitors were at Greenwich there 
were only three cases in which persons were charged 
with draukenness belore the mayistrates on Saturday 
mofning. 


Oo Easter Monday the weather, though cold and 
cloudy in the morning, became very pleusant ag the 
day wore ‘on, and the various out-door places of 
amusement in and near the metropolis were visited 
by large numbers of holiday-makers. At the Crystal 
Palace there were 24,309 visitors, and at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, 23,757. Westminster Abbey, being 
open tree for the first time on a great popular holi- 
day, was visited throughout the dey by a great num 
ber of persons, principally belonging to the artisan 
and labouring olusses and sightseers from the country. 
The people came into the building so fast that it was 
impossible to count them, but it is believed that not 
less than 8,000 visited the chapels, while some 4,000 
or 5,000 must bave wandered in at the north door 
aud out at the west with au idea that they had seen 
ull chat was to be seen, There was no disorder, and 
the regulations were quietly observed. 


The following tcene lately took place in Syracuse, 
N. V., court. Lawyer: How do you identify this 
handkerchief? Witness: By its general appearance, 
and the fact that I have others like it. Counsel: 
Ibat's no proof, for 1 have one just like it in my 


* 


their fellow-workmen in other lands, the instruc- 


| disorderly and disgraceful encugh, English workmen 


pocket, Witness: I don’t doubt that, as I had more 
than one of the same sort stolen. 
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Fortign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 

The withdrawal of Oount Daru from the French 
Ministry is now definitive. Au Imperial decree has 
been published apy ting M. Segris 
i Buffet, whose resignation has been 


Foreign 

likewise M. Richard to act pro 
of Public Instruction. The statement of the Patris 
is thus borne out that the vacant posts would not 
immediately be filled up, but that members of the 
Cabinet would provisionally occupy them. 

It is expected that the Plebiscitum will take place 
on the 8th of May. The decree summoning the 

to vote will be accompanied by a 
the Emperor. An announcement is going the 

round of the French Press that the Emperor Napo- 
leon intends to send a canvassing letter by post to 
every one of the ten millions of electors about to be 
called upon to vote for the Plebiscitum. The letter 
is said to be already in the printer’s hands. Prince 
Napoleon, it is now declared, will speak in the 
Senate upon the subject of the Senatus Consultum. 

The Marquis d’Andelarre has sent a letter to the 
papers confirming the announcement that he could 

obtain from the Emperor the withdrawal of 

Article 13 of the Senatus Consultum; but he de- 
dlares his conviction that His Majesty has no after - 
thought, cherishes: no de regrets, and has 
more than ever the firm and absolute to insure 
the success of Parliamentary Government. 

In the Legislative Body on Wednesday M. Ollivier 
—— the adjournment of the Chamber until the 

hursday eee the vote of the Plebiscitum, 
which would be taken on the lst or 8th of May. 
The reason for this adjournment was, he said, two- 
fold. In the first place, it was n that the 
Ministers should attend the debates in the Senate, 
and secondly, it was believed that the majority of 
the deputies desired to be among their constituents 
during the plebescitary period. The Government 
might have proposed a prorogation ; but did not do 
so from deference to the Chamber. M. Jules Favre 
contended that the first motive was insufficient, and 
that the second, if confirmed by a majority, would 
be tantamount to an abdication on the part of the 
Chamber at such a decisive moment. He censured 
the Ministry for preferring to divide iteclf rather 
than dissolve the House, adding that such a Ministry 
was one of agitation and sterility. M. Ollivier re- 
plied that the Cabinet submitted all its acts to dis- 
cussion by the Chamber. The Ministry endeavoured 
to insure respect for authority and security to the 
country, and the Plebiscitum was a work of stability 
and pacification. The present Ministers had always 
maintained a frank and loyal attitude, and they 
defied anybody to prove that they had failed to keep 
their promises. M. Ollivier then adverted to the 
race ng, Liberal transformation accomplished during 
the last three months, and continued thus: —“ The 
Ministers have been faithful servants of liberty, but 
have . ted * cause of LI from bang 
cause of the Empire. e accept the responsi- 
bility of our acts. The country and Fistory will 
bear witness for us.“ M. Jules Favre said that the 
Ministers had displayed great eloquence, and had 
offered no arguments. He pointed out the contra- 
diction which existed between the words and the 
acts of the Government, and he concluded by de- 
manding to know the cause of Count Daru’s resigna- 
tion. e Chamber ultimately voted the motion for 
an adjournment by 193 against 63. | 


The Right Centre Party have resolved to institute 
a central electoral committee in view of the Ple- 
biscitum. Many deputies of different parties 
senators, journaliste, and business men, have offered 
and become members, including M. Girardin. The 
Left Centre is not 
Left is divided lf. Some of them think 
the people should refrain from voting ; others that 
they should drop a blank bulletin the electoral 
urn; and others that they should vote No. At the 
first ae De by the Left, in addition to the 
deputies of that party, were the editors of the Paris 
democratic and republican journals, and sixty-two 
ee Sep: editors. The meeting was violent; but 
the end it was that seven journalists should 
draw up a manifesto against the Plebiscitum. At a 
second, M. Picard and some of his friends ex 
the opinion that this manifesto should be by 
the deputies of the porte, ane that the 
re. e fourth estate revolted 


71 the 
separately, 


The debate in the Senate on the now Senatus 


Consultum, which began on Friday, was resumed on | from 


Monday. Prince Napoleon, who was ex 


to 
was not 


and it is stated that Hie 


presen vices 
Tmperial Highness, yielding to the advice of his | has been 


friends, will not take part in the discussion, and has 
e to Switzerland. After s es from M. de 
utenval and M. Hubert Delisle in favour of the 
Senatus Consultum, Viscount de la Guéronniére de- 
monstrated the spontaneous liberal action of the 
Emperor in this measure, and defended the Plebis- 
citum, the success of which, he said, would dissipate 
the illusion prevalent to a certain extent in Europe 
that France was weakened by a liberal movement. 
He added that such an opinion would change when 
Liberal France was seen to rally round the Emperor. 
It was 2 not only that France should be 
strong, but that Europe should believe in her strength. 
M. de Persigny expressed confidence in the success 


— wre 
The Official Evening blishes an article, in 
which it points out the Fimiculties of the new 
Oabinet’s tion, on account of its not having a 
Par origin, and says that the 
R 
an o 

act up to the tution. 

to another Ministerial paper, as soon as 
the scheme to the concessions to Galicia, the 


ing to act asa , and the | 
at {tee a 


of the Plebisci and eulogised the conduct of M. 
Ollivier. 25 


8 


extension of autonomy to the other provinces, and 
Parliam reform on the most liberal 


accompanied by direct elections, is — — and as 
oth proposals have received the sanction of 


soon as these 


the Emperor, the Government intends to invite the 
leaders of all the different parties to a conference 
and lay before them the draught of these constitu- 
tional reforms. Only in case an agreement is not 
then arrived at will the Government dissolve the 
Diet and Reichsrath and appeal to the people. 


— eeememennenedl 


UNITED STATES. 


A Washington despatch by the cable states that 
the coloured citizens of the Federal tal celebrated 
on Good Fiiday the ratification of the Suffrage 


Amendment by torchlight They 


sident Grant, who addressed them ee urging 

er ed prove themselves worthy of new 
v „ 

1 Both branches of the Legislature of Iowa have 

passed a resolution for a woman's suffrage amend- 


ment to the State Constitution. It must be agreed | and it will take a i time re 
in 1872 before it can be of effect. 
| CANADA. 
ei, etn tare ee cere a | te, Geren be es 
a us Act. er a sin to be plentiful, brough 
— yore — nab ha apne Ya ge a from afar. Tt in fog — have had any rain 
0 of being accessories e murder of Thomas speaking are daily expect- 
Soott at Fort Garry. Judge Galt ordered their dis- ing a dewapowr.—Parte Latter. | 
charge from y, on technical grounds, but they un Suns Canat.—An official statement announces 
were immediately re- on a warrant. An ä 


i in N 
extensive movement of the local that since the opening of the Sues Canal in 


troops continues. | ber last 131 ships have through it, and that 
A’ Montreal despatch, dated the 6th lack, published | the reoelpte from trantlt due, haver been 668,203 
in the New York papers of the 7th, says :—“ M francs. The 
General Lindsay arrived here y y, and 
the troops in 


issued an order taking command of 

Quebec and Ontario. General Lindsay will command 
the expedition to the Red River, and the Volunteers 
will probably be led by Colonel Wolsey.” An 
Ottawa telegram says that Oaptain Rowe, of the 
Madoc Volunteer Company, of which Thomas Scott 
was a member, has written a letter to Lieutonant- 
Colonel Brown, member of Parliament and com- 


mander of the ment, expressing the n 
of the J. of the company at Scott' 
murder by Riel, and offering their to go to 
Red River and avenge his death. 
AUSTRALIA. 
By the Overland mail we have advices from 


Sydney to the 25th of. February, and from Adelaide 
to the 2nd of March. The colonial question had 
Lan — * in — of the es 
slatures, and strong opinions were express 
against the policy of in ifference which was attri- 
buted to the Government. In Victoria the New makes the following announcement :—* It is ramo 
Land Act had come into operation, and was attract- leon Third that 
ing settlers from the other colonies. Simultaneously 
with the first operation of this Act, regulations of a 
liberal character were laid before Parliament with 
the view of pro im tion. The same sub- 
ject was attracting tion in New South Wales. 
We have later news from Australia by British Indian | crate 
cable. At Melbourne — 29) a Parliamentary 
crisis bee 8 se Ministry have 2 de- of 
of 1, 0004. per annum has been voted * Dar- 


— ‘the Legislative . have voted the 


adget as submitted by the Min Heavy floods 
have occurred. The Ast of 22 line of mail- 


International, a French journal published in L 


journalists ing 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
With S 8 the! of Prussia 
Taler of Bchleswig. 


has conferred upon 
Holstein and his heirs the title of Count. 
The 22 Prince of 


livres 
—— for himself and his companions. 
Mumiricance or In Dian Paixas. The 


has given 20, 00 0. for the erection of a 
home at Bombay; the Rao of Kutch has set aside 
16,0001. for the eroction and endowment of schools 


lines wi Quaranta, in rus. 
22 GM A 


a e 7 N 

Moshesh, the most able of all the South African 
chieftains, is dead. He had previously resigned the 
chieftainshi and Lotsen, his eldest son, has been 


te, One "Viel ie i W 

r. Cyrus n Washington promoting a 
the Pacific 
ia, China, and Japan. A 


hout his dominions; the Hon. A. D. Sassoon 
has given 10,000/. for the erection of a new High 
School in Bombay, and 2,500/. to purchase an organ 
for the Bombay Town-hall; the Chief of Jumkhun- 
deo has allotted 10, O00. to secure a water supply for 
his capital; the Ranee of Jumkhundee has given 
1,0001. to the Alexandra Native Girls’ 


scheme for a cable under 
the Nawab of Joonaghur has given 10, 0001. for 


Ocean to connect 
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public works; the Chief of 2 1 . 
amount for the same purpose; and man er 
sums have also been 1 which are to be devoted 
bli rke. By . 

— 2 — or Lorzz.— The latest Brazilian ad- 
vices are to the 18th of March, and bring the pai 
ticulars of the death of whose career, in 


re 


of 
that 
been sccomplished, since, whether in exile or 
his existence would have been & cease- 
terror to all who might bave committed them- 
to the new order of affairs. He was in his 
-ninth year, and the war began in the autumn of 
Later advices from Rio Janeiro state that 
of Lopes was killed with his father. 
Cunistian Cotony.—A new enterprise has been 
started at Chicago to found in Arkansas a colony of 
four hundred families, 
—— 8 
ad van one o attrac- 
ay case ah Ehchahnoe, Ih, tubnte: Reed 
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2 also a third 
tion of high order for the eoloured race, and 
urnish them with competent instructors and the 
educational facilities. The erection of the 


and their endowment are to come 


Funn Arion oF run AvsTeatiuan OoLtonies.—The 
makes the following remarks on this 
bends of union between these 


unanimously by the Assembly. 
ang — men from both sides of the House, has 
been formed to arrange for a conference with the 
ether colonies to b the p into effect. 


be taken to bring 
„ for instance, as 
One a 
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Bill w 
, , spleen 
ment. The policy 
towards Utah whole | 
— action would tend to arrest poly- 


and was 


| 
: 


in its present form the Territory of Utah will be- 
come a desolation.” There has been a meeting of 
Mormon women at Ogden to protest against all and 
every interference with the holy institution of poly- 
gamy. Six resolutions were afterwards unanimously 
ad The first earnestly protested, on the part 
of the ladies of Utah, against the passage of the 
Cullom Bill.. The sixth declared that they accepted 


y „ Wh all i rials, 99.9, Meenas sing. 
18 —— ps BARI. A Paris telegram an- 
nounces the death of the Duchess de Berri, on Sun - 
day, at her residence in Upper Styria. She is said 
to have died suddenly of paralysis of the brain. 
The Legitimist —— | of Paris appeared.on Mon- 
day evening in mourning on account of this event. 
The Princess many years ago played no unimportant 
24 Europe. Caroline Ferdinanda 
uisa, Duchess of Berri, daughter of Francis I., 
mag. a the Two Sicilies, sister of Bomba, and aunt 
of ex-King. Francis II., was (says the Daily 
News) born towards the close of the last century. 
At the age of eighteen she was married to the Duc 
de Berri, younger son of Charles X., then Duo 
d’Artois. Her married life barely lasted three years. 
When her husband was assassinated in 1820, the 
uchess was expecting the birth of the Duc de 
eaux, known to the Legitimists of France as 
V., and to the world at large as the Comte 
de Obambord. Throughout the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., the widowed Princess took 
no active part om life. After the Revolution 
of July she quitted France and took refuge at Rome, 
where she contracted a secret marriage with the 
Marquis Lucchesi Palli. In 1832 she suddenly 


least | landed in France, and headed an abortive insurrec. 


tion in La Vendée, the object of which was the de- 
thronement of the Orleanist dynasty, and the resto- 
ration of the legitimate branch of the House of 
Bourbon. The Duchess, who travelled about Brit- 
tany in peasant’s costame, was arrested, happily for 
herself and for her adherents, before any serious out- 
break had taken place, and was kept as a State 
prisoner in the Citadel of Blaye. Her condition 
compelled her to confess her second marriage, 
giving birth to a daughter while in prison, and this dis- 
covery ruined herinfluencein France. After her release 
from prison, the heroineof the second La Vendée rising 
led a very quiet and retired life. Well nigh the only 
member of the royal houses of Europe with whom 
she was connected, either by birth or by marriage, 
whose fortunes have experienced no change during 
the last forty years, is her son, who remains in 1870 
what he was in 1830—the Count of Chambord, of 
Frohadorf, in Lower Austria. 


. 


Court, rial, und Bersonal Nebos. 


The Queen and Royal Family arrived at Osborn e 
on Wednesday. Her Majesty will reside at Osborne 
for about three weeks, and then return to Windsor 
Castle for a fortnight, previous to making a trip to 
Scotland. 

On Thursday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and elder ren went on a visit to Her Majesty, 
and were at the Good Friday’s service. 

Her Majesty's Maundy Thursday charities were 
distributed at the Chapel Koyal, Whitehall, with the 
cbremony usual on such occasions. The distribution 
was e by the Bishop~of Oxford, Lord High 
Almoner. 

Princess Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore, youngest 
daughter of the Queen, attained her thirteenth year 


on ha been born on the 14th April, 1857. 
Admiral — Milne will, in about a fort- 


the summer cruise, with all the 
— chiatdhe Uscknent, accompanied by the 


— and Wizard. 
here was 4 notable arrival at Liverpool on Wed- | 
nesday, and one ly interesting to the poet 


will | Close King George Pepple, of Bonny, and Prince 
next year on this | Charl 


os. ; 
a. ~. Akroyd, Rar tthe, a 4 met — 8 
us m orse. He was 
ere 
hopes are entertained of his yee A 
ir John Simeon, Bart., M. P. for the Isle of Wight, 
is suffering from severe — — 
Mr. — beg well +e I 
servative party resigned office, a 
filled since 1869, It is stated that Mr. 8 


until the present at the desire of the leaders of the 


Pert is eaid that 4 baronstey is to be conferred upon 
Mr. Daniel A us Lange, in consideration of the 
services 


The letter to Mr. Gladstone, urging that the 
Government should take up during the present session 
the question of the ballot, has been signed by upwards 
of two hundred members of the Commons. 

It is stated that thé Government Commission of 
Inquiry into the treatment and present condition of 
Irish convicts, will be presided over by the 
Earl of Devon. The Hon. Charles Broderick, 
who unsuccessfully contested Woodstock at the last 


| M Vere, who for some time repre- 
county on Liberal principles, are to 


ted 

2 in conjunction with an English and an 
Irish physician, both of long standing and eminence 
in their profession. 5 

Sir Eardley Wilmot, the Recorder of Warwick, 
has informed the Town Council of that borough that 
he has reason to Welieve that the Judicature Com- 
mission 1 the abolition of Borough Quarter 


excitement 
the 


. 


Sessions, m ips in County Quarter 
Sessions. 


had long comtemplated this step, but deferred it 


rend by him with regard to the Suez. 


The death is announced of Lord Henniker, in the 
peerage of Ireland, and Baron Hartismere, in the 
pee of the United Kingdom. 

Lady Mordaunt is to be under the care and 
treatment of Dr. Wynter, at Chiswick. 2 

Miss Carpenter has just arrived home from 
India. The state of her health we (Inguirer) under- 
stand, prevents her from continuing her work in that 
country, and it is not prebable that she will return. 


CHINA AND HER MISSIONARIES. 
IV. 
By the Rev. Grirrita Joun, of Hankow. 


We are now prepared to understand the relation of 
the missionaries to the late disturbances, and to show 
how entirely innocent they are of the offences with 
which they have been charged. 

As it is the Yang-Chow imbroglio that has given 
rise to the recent hostile criticism, we may as well 
begin with it. That unfortunate affair has been 
generally ascribed to imprudence on the part of the 
missionaries of the Inland China Mission. All mis- 
sionaries are, as a matter of course, imprudent men, 
for they would not be missionaries if they were not 
so. But the missionaries of the Inland Mission are 
of a still lower type, and doubly wrong-headed, 
Both friends and foes seem to have come to the same 
conclusion in respect to them, and the old-established 
societies have found it expedient to disavow any oon · 
nection with them. Now I wish to state distinctly 
that I have but little sympathy with the distinctive 
characteristics of Mr. Taylor’s mission. My whole 
soul with him in his attempt to carry the Gospel 
into the interior. So far his conduct is highly praise- 
worthy, and deserves our sincere commendgation and 
best wishes. But I think he is committing a grand 
mistake in requesting the missionaries and their 
wives to adopt the native dress, in sending young 
ladies to commence missionary operations in the in- 
terior, and in placing families in inland cities to act 
as pioneers. Though the family must go ultimately, 
it is highly desirable that the missionary should com- 
mence the work alone, and gradually pave the way. 
The recent troubles at Ngan-King show that it is 
little short of cruelty to take wives and children to dis- 
tant cities at the commencement of the work in them. 
If, in this case, the missionaries had been alone, they 
might easily have escaped ; or, if they wished to stand 
to their ground, they might have remained with in- 
trepid hearts, knowing that they were responsible 
for their own safety only. But such was not the 
case. Whilst Messrs. Meadows and Williamson 
were reasoning and * with the Mandarin at 
his office, Mrs. Meadows and child were exposed to 
the fury of the mob who had broken into the house, 
and who were plundering and destroying everything 
in it. “The mob,” write the missionaries, ‘ began 
to gather again, entered the house, and took away 
what few things still remained, and what they could 
not take away destroyed, pulled up the flooring, 
broke down the main walls, and carried away the 
partition. While this was doing, Mrs. Meadows was 
obliged to ran from room to room, in order to avoid 
being injured by the falling débris, repeatedly re- 
ceiving knocks from falling bricks and rubbish in he 
attempts to screen the little baby she carried at her 
breast. When Jirs. Meadows made her appearance 
at the inner door of the Yamen (lame from the 
knocks and bruises she received from the violent 
manner in which the mob bore away the things from 
the house, her hair dishevelled, having had her wed- 
ding ring torn from off the finger, her chemise torn 
open in front, and a small bag containing a few 
dollars dragged from her person), a hellish shout 
rent the air of Kill the foreign devils!’ Before 
Mrs. Meadows was able to leave the house, one man 
attempted to tear away forcibly a glass sucking-ring 
that was attached 2 strong cord to the baby’s body, 
and he was not satisfied till Mrs. Meadows untied it 
and gave it to him. Moreover, Mrs. Meadows was 
grosely insulted,” &c. Such is the story, and it is a 

sad one. There can be no doubt as to thein- 
spiring cause of the riot. But was Mr. Meadows 
wise in taking his wife with him at the very outset ? 
Is he himeelf not.responsible, in a great measure, for 
the circumstances which made it possible for him to 
endure the intense mental agony which must have 
writhed his very soul on the occasion? The presence 
of the wife and children had nothing to do with the 
getting up of the riot; but it had everything to do 
with the sufferings in which it involved every mem- 
ber of the mission. 

With respect to the Chinese costume, my opinion 
is that there are ten arguments, at least, against its 

option for every one that can be adduced in its 

avour. There are not half-a-dozen missionaries in 

e whole of China who would not adopt it gladly, 

they thought that that would in the smallest 
tend to further the interests of Christ’s kingdom 
— the Chinese. They do not adopt it, not 

use they love ease and comfort, but because they 
think that it would be worse than useless to do so. 
There is only one fact connected with the history of 
the Chinese dress which would seem to commend it 
2 - favour, oe gap er — vite fad ee 
— earnest, devoted missionary, the 
Rev. illiam Burns. But I have it on the best 
authority that his views with regard to it had under- 
ne a complete change for several years before his 
Seat . One of his most intimate friends in China 
writes me to this effect: “ As to the Chinese dress, 
I am happy to be able to tell you that for several 
ears before his death Mr. Burns was decidedly of 
he opinion that the Chinese dress was a mistake. 
My evidence is what he has said to myself, and what 
he has said to a considerable number of others. He 


was in the habit of saying that he had not found the 
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benefit from it that he r that it did not 
make him more su „that it was much less safe, 
that he would not advise any ond one else to wear 
it, that if he had known before adopting it what he 
afterwards learned by experience, he would not have 
adopted it, and that he continued to use it only 
because he had got accustomed to it, and did not 
wish the trouble of making a change.“ I place this 
fact against a statement made by Mr. Taylor on this 
subject in his little book on China. Speaking of the 
adoption of the native costume as one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of his mission, he states: But 
I have never heard of anyone who, after having bond 
fide attempted to become a Chinese to the Chinese, 
that he might gain the Chinese, either tted the 
step he taken, or desired to abandon the course.’ 
Mr. Taylor by this time knows that the native dress 
is not the powerful talisman which he imagined it to 
be some years ago, and he may learn hereafter that 
% living so as to be an example to the Chinese of 
what Christian Chinese should be,“ does not neces- 
sarily require the “adoption, not merely of their 
costume, but also of their habits to a very consider- 
able extent.“ John Williams, though as ready and 
anxious to become all things to all men as Mr. Taylor 
can possibly be, rightly maintained that the mis- 
sionary does not go to barbarise himself, but to elevate 
the heathen; not to sink himself to their standard, 
but to raise them to his.” I believethat Mr. Taylor 
is acting unwisely in insisting on the adoption of the 
native dress by the ladies and gentlemen of his 
mission. To many of our Christian friends in Eng- 
land, it may appear an act of great self-denial to 
imitate the Chinese in this particular. But it is 
nothing of the kind. The Chinese dress is comfort- 
able enough and graceful enough; and it is quite 
possible, as in Mr. Burns’ case, to get 80 accustomed 
to it as to have no desire to make a change on — 
sonal grounds, The foreign dress is much safer t 
the native, and that is a sufficient reason why the 
members of the Inland China Mission should stick 
to it. A missionary is not only safer, but will in- 
variably commend more respect by being Aimself in 
dress, manner, and custom. During my first year 
in China it was my notion, too, that the man who 
could ape the Chinese best would make the most suc- 
cessful missionary. About the end of the year I was 
__ fortunate enough to meet with a very res ble 
native, who had the goodness to tell me his mind 
plainly. “Teacher Yang,” said he, addressing 
me, you are a foreigner, and we all know it. Be 
a foreigner, and you will be art but if you 
mimic the Chinese, you will only be laughed at.“ 
My monitor was right, and I have ever since 
poe 2 of him kindly and thankfully for his valuable 
counsel. 


I am not in a 2 tos positively concern- 
ing the agents of the Inland Mission. Some of them 
are * to be well educated; not a few of them 
have the reputation of being men of strong sense, 
shrewdness, energy, and zeal; and all of them seem 
to be earnest, active, and faithful servants of Jesus 
Christ. There is, doubtless, room in China for all 
yood men. It does not follow that a man because he 

s not gone through a college eourse of study, must 
be less prudent than his more favoured brother in 
conducting the affairs of his mission, or that he is 
incapable of rendering valuable service to the mis- 
sionary cause. I have every reason to believe that the 
agents of the Inland Mission are carrying on a good 
and successful work in China. Every true-hearted 
missionary, to whatever society he may belong, will 
regard them in no other light than fellow-labourers in 
the great work which is so dear to allour hearts, He 
will sympathise with them in their trials, assist them 
in times of need, and rejoice with them in their suc- 
cess. Still it is to be regretted that Mr. Taylor has 
créated an impression that the men principally sought 
by him are men of “ moderate ability and limited 
attainments.” That such men might be useful, I do 
not deny ; but that a mission should be established 
with the view of sppplying China with men of that 
stamp, only shows how ignorant many are of China's 
real need. Here the missionary comes in contact 
with a race far advanced in the scale of civilisation, 
and who will not take the ipse dixit of any man for 
proof and demonstration. Every missionary is 
measured by them most accurately, and his influence 
among them depends on the estimation they form of 
his character and worth. A strong muscular frame 
commands no obeisance here, and éven a display of 
great mechanical skill would uce but little im- 
pression. The noble and athletic form of an Eliot, 
which seems to haye won the respect of the savage 
heart of the American Indian—“ the stoic of the 
woods, the man without a tear’’—would find no sus- 


ceptibility in the Chinese mind to which it could 
appeal. e introduction on the Yang-tse of a fleet 
of magnificent river-steamers excited the Chinese 


mind much less than Williams’ talking chip did that 
of the untutored Rarotongan. Mental, moral, and 
spiritual superiority alone can be of any real service 
to a man who would be a felt power in this land, An 
uneducated man can do nothing in China that a 
thoroughly educated man cannot do, whilst the latter 
may achieve conquest over the native mind which the 
former would attempt in vain. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that any sort of men will do for this 
country. The fact is,a man cannot be too good or 
too great for the work that is to be accomplished here. 
There is not a missionary on the field, however gifted 
and accomplished, who does not feel that he would 
be much more efficient as a missionary, if he were 
more highly endowed as a man. en of great 
weight, individual character, and commanding per- 
sonal influence, with minds well furnished and in- 
tellects thoroughly trained—these are the men to 
leave an impression on the Chinese mind, and to 
effect a lasting change on the religious and social 


life of the nation. The Inland Mission, as well as 
other missionary societies, ought to be ever 
men eminent for their intellectual po 
attainments, high culture, intense 
entire devotedness, and to down as 
ciple that a second rate man is never to 
to China, if a first rate man can be 
whatever opinion we may form of 
sion and ite agents, it is y the 
Yang-Chow disturbance did not spring from any im- 
on their part. If the missionaries of 


another 
the attack would have taken place in a similar man- 
ner, Mr. Taylor and his were attacked as 
foreigners, and not as missi es. Their distino- 
tive ecclesiastical principles, or their cular 
method of conducting missionary work, had no 

whatever to do with the catastrophe. Dr. Max 
is known to be a man of great abilities, an 
genuine worth; and his plan of conducting the 
affairs of his mission is considered to be p 
orthodox; yet similar difficulties sprang up in oon- 
nection with his work in Formosa. He was com- 


most friendly, and retire to Ta-kow, a n 
seaport. His chapel at Pi-tow was attacked by a 
mob and destroyed, One of his converts was 
brutally on yo and, after being stoned to death, 
his heart was torn out and eaten by the most savage 
of his murderers. As in Formosa, so at Yang-Ohow, 
— — — be aseri 18 
exclusive, anti- » an ve 
poles of the rong Soames in Onion sod ® mom- 
of the Inland ion were say e innocent 
occasion of a sudden and si manifestation of the 
inveterate hatred of all fo ers which the Chinese 
authorities entertain. The people of -Yang-Chow 
were not moved by any — fseling whatever. 
It was not a point of theology that excited their 
rage. Preaching had not yet been commenced. The 
infallibility of Confucius as the “holiest” and the 
*‘ teacher of ten thousand ages, had not been called 
in question. The superstitions of the people had not 
been assailed. The missionaries had been occupied 
in — a suitable house, making the necessary 
repairs, an proparing for future work. Both the 
gentlemen and ladies seem to have been very careful 
to give no occasion of alarm or excitement. ‘“ The 
attack was, as Mr. Medhurst declared after a care- 
ful examination on the spot, entirely unprovoked.” 
The absurd reports trumped up and ci about 
the missionaries, show plainly that Christianity had 
nothing to do with the riot. It was not the fact 
that these men had come to teach a new doctrine 
that was used to rouse the ire of the — . 
the ridiculous charge that these brigands of the 
religion of Jesus opened foundling hospitals for the 
purpose of enticing little children into them, that 
they might cook them and eat them; that they took 
out the lungs and tivers, and scooped out the eyes of 
the dying who might be within their pore and 
boiled them up for medical purposes; and that A 
administered to Chinamen drugs n * w 
converted them into foreigners.” ith 


res peot 
the Lang -Chow affair, there is no difficulty in stati 


and accounting for, the facts connected with it 
First of all, we see the missionaries settling down 

uietly among the people. The people, as ‘usual, 

ow ea little pardonable curiosity, but no hostility, 
no rudeness. Next we see the gentry and scholars, 
who hold a sort of guasi-oficial position in China, 
convening a meeting about ten or fifteen days before 
the riot, to discuss the question of foreign residence 
at the city of Yang-Chow, and to devise a scheme 
for expelling the missionaries from the place. We 
next see the city walls and other places covered with 
inflammatory handbills, charging the missionaries 


missionaries at this jancture write to the Prefect, 
begging him to inte and adopt measures in order 
to repress the rising excitement, and prevent mis- 
chief. The mandarin promises to attend to their 
petition, but never does. More placards of a still 
viler character are consequently posted up; and the 
auspicions, fears, ind and anger of the 
populace are thoroughly roused. The next thing 
we see is an mob of several thousand 2 
surrounding the mission-house, breaking into it and 
setting it on fire, the occupants being beaten and 
insulted in the most and gross manner, the 
mothers throwing their children out of the window, 
and they themselves jumping out after them; and, 
finally, when all this foul work had been completed, 


an official guard ing on the ground to rescue 
the : to 0 them off to Ching. Kiang. 
ow the authorities ie have nippéd the scheme 
ooh. a eee me so minded. They did 
ot do so for the obvious reason that the gentry and 
literati were only mee in Chale Bate, Jatt 98 
they themselves were mere instruments in thes 
mightier hand of the Viceroy. It has been well 


the time at Yang-Chow. This man’s influence in the 
was and his intercourse with Tseng K wo- 
the Viceroy, very intimate. It is more than 
7p ape ie gps wee 2 2 were at r 
of t an t they o sympathy and ap- 
roval of the Central Government in all qnat they 
id or were attempted to do. I have already de- 
scribed the policy recommended by Tseng. the 
Yang-Chow affair we have an exemplification of it. 
The people were stired up expressly to beget a dis- 
turbance, in order to show to the Foreign Govern- 
ments that residence in the interior was impracticable, 
and that the public sentiment against the 


farther 
openi of the country to i rise W 
Drei 


pelled to leave Tai-wan-foo, though the Lp * . — 
2 


the rescuing of the 
to inscription from oblivion; and it — | to 


with crimes of the most monstrous character. The. 


saree Lag the erte * | 
pated an 0 instigator 
sa 12 oma who was living in retirement at 


society, or even merchants, had been there, corded 


lieved from the presence the Rin 
everything he had promised, 
for insolence, became obstinate instead of 


a speed 

was m ä 

dern for the lives of her children 
treatm 


of in- 
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appears that the stone was origisally 
Prussian, the Rev. F. Klein, in With an an 
of forbearance and pradence which does him the 
test oredit, Captain Warren abstained from {nter- 
ring with the Prussians, who endearoured—we are 
not told how—but without success, to get the stone 
up to Jerusalem. Nor was it till November, 1800, 
that the stone was broken, interposition 
of M. Clermont Ganneau, who sent over to get 
“squeeze” of it. How far the action of M. 
was jastifiable or not, will be seen 


farther Ab flrat sight, 
the line adopted by Captain Warren was 
as it “Wh „ 1 


was courteous, ether, ; t 
. of the Palestine Fund, the stone 
lin, London, or Paris, approred fe So.) 


small matter compared wi 


essential that only one party should move 
matter at atime.” Anyhow the stone is now 
to 2 and nothing but two or “ 

will ever be had of it. Thus the most 
Semitio inscription yet discovered has been 
floed. The line adopted by the London commi 
on receipt of Oaptain Warren’s tracings, was to put 
them into the hands of Mr. Deutech—more compe- 
tent hands it would be difficult to flud—and let them 
remain with him pending the arrival of fresh matter. 
As, however, the “squeezes” them from 
which the tracings were taken have not grrived, the 
committee have resolved on p ing what 
they possess, and the general public will shortly be 
able to have copies of this most singular and inte- 
resting relic of antiquity. The tracings themecives, 
scholars will be glad to know, are in the society’s 
office at 9, Pall-mall Hast, where 
them. The rest of this number is. 


and two illustrations are given of the ‘architecture. 
They belong to the late period. Dr. San- 


of 
in 


xz 
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day of ween 
Heron and Kickham, the , 1870, the 
following :—' To give three shouts for Heron, at 2d. 
per shout, 6d.; to three hurras for same, at 84d. 
each, 9d.; to four schreeches, at 1s.; to three 
bounces in the air, at 44d. each, 18. lid.; to 


making a noise for two hours, 1s. 4d. ; 

voter for Kickham a rap of a dead cat, w 
five hours killing the night before, 20. to 
one of Kickham’s party * the windpipe, or 
for which I got a al a rock over the | 
leaving me since in the care of a dootor, 68. 7d. 5 

triking a voter over the sconce with a mud- 
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for which I received cruel treatment from 
women, 18. 6d.“ , 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Fortnightly Review. April. (London: Chap- 
man and Hall.) No journal has done more to diffuse 
information concerning the Irish Land Question and to 
farther its intelligent discussion than the Fortnightly. 
The fact that a Bill is actually before Parliament justi- 
fies the somewhat unusual course of inserting two papers 
on one subject in a single number of the magazine. 
Mr. W. O'Connor Morris’s paper on “ The Irish Land 
* Bill” pats the whole difficulty in brief and plain 
terms, and unfolds and discusses the provisions of the 
Bill. He writes warmly in its favour, although 
criticising the terms in which it is drawn, and 
suggesting some amendments in its provisions. 
We have not read a paper that puts so clearly 
this knotty question. Mr. Henry Dix Hutton's 
paper is aleo an excellent one. Both he and Mr. 
O'Connor Morris differ from Mr. Seebohm, whose 
advocacy of perfect freedom of contract in relation to 
land in a recent number of the Fortnightly we noticed ; 
and they both utter a warning against the insincerity of 
the Tory ory for “ freedom of contract ” on grounds of 
political economy. The editor follows up his papers on 
% Conduct” by an article on “ Vauvenargues.” Dr. 
Hampbrey Sandwith gives an interesting contribation 
to recent European history entitled, Michael Obreno- 
oh, Prince of Servia.” Readers of this will dislike 
still more than before the dictatorial style assumed by 
Karl Russell in his despatches to the minor states of 
Barope, and will question still more the wisdom and 

of our national policy in the American 

war. Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s lecture on the Practical 
** Laws of Decorative Art,” though disfigured by egotism, 
6 wise and genial. Agreeing with Mr. Ruskin in bis 
criticisms on many modern modes of decoration, he is 
happier than Ruskin in the principles on which he bases 
them, and avoids Ruskin’s slight bombastic use of 
moral terms in the criticism of art details. “The 
„ Woman of Business” is, we are glad to say, finished ; 
the last chapters are dull as well as, like many of the 
ones, unnatural. Mr. George Meredith's 

sonnet is simple, pure in style and well finished. A 
more conspicuous example of wasted labour we have 
not lately seen than Robinson Ellis’s laboured and 
un-Hoglish translation of some unpleasant verses of 


Rome: From the Fall of the Western Empire. By 
the Rev. Grone Trevor, M. A., Canon of Tork. 
(London: The Religious Tract Society.) Oanon Trevor 
tolls us in his preface that his treatment of his subject 
is * historical rather than polemical.” Again, on p. 2, 
in his first chapter, he says :—* The object in view is 
not polemical, bat historical.” The lady protests too 
much methinks.” Readers are prepared to find a 
thoroughly polemical volume when they read two such 
disclaimers within half-a-dozen pages. Such is the 
character of the volame. It may please a controver- 
sialist, but readers of history may be excused for 
asking a more unprejudioed treatment. The book 
shows learning, but its style is of the debased order of 
the controversial pulpit. 

ion of the Sermon on the Mount; Drawn from 
the Writings of St. Augustine. With Observations, and 
an Introductory Essay on his Merits as an Interpreter 
of Holy Scripture. By RIcHAnD CHEeNnevix Trencu, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition, Revised. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) “This volume,” says 
the Archbishop, “ originally published so far back as 
** 1844, and of which a second edition appeared in 1851, 
e has now been for several years out of print; and as 
“there are quite enough of books ia the world, I had 
* nearly persuaded myself to allow this one to disap- 
“pear. However, a certain affection which we bear to 
e our own, with a consciousness that this volume repre- 
* sents some genuine labour, and that, even if my own 
“share in it is of little worth, Augustine“ s is of great 
* worth—all this has moved me to give it such an amount 
*¢ of revision as I have found time to bestow; and if 


any should desire to possess the book, to place it more 


within their reach.” Dr. Trench needed not to offer 
this gracefal apology for this third edition. The work 
he has done here is in a department he has made his 
own. He has gathered from various portions of Augus- 
tine’s writings comments on verses in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and has woven them together into a con- 
tinuouscommentary. His own essay on Augustine as 
an Interpreter of Scripture” ocoupies half the volume. 
It is as an independent treatise, and one of considerable 
value. For the phrase and which in the second line 
of his preface we recommend the Archbishop to the 
notice of the Dean of Canterbury. 

Creeds and Churches in Scotland. With an 
Appendio. By Sir Henay WILILwWOOD Moncaierr, 
Bart., D. D. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.) 


here, originally appeared in the Edinburgh Daily 
Review, as criticisms on Mr. Taylor Iunes s Law of 


„ Oreeds.“ They are acute papers, but we scarcely 


think they would interest anyone outside the Free 
Ohurch of Scotland, and but a few and a rapidly dimi- 
nishing number within it. Sir Henry W. Moncrieff is 


very earnest in affirming that the position taken by the | Gifford; the Corin 


leaders of the Free Church movement, with reference 


The papers in this volume “ enlarged and readjusted” 


to the self-government of the Church and its relation to 
the State, is the old historical position of the National 
Charch of Scotland. It may be so, but the dispute is 
now one of antiquarian interest solely. One would have 
thought the future of greater interest than the past to 
earnest Churchmen of every school. 

Some Aspects of the Reformation. An Essay suggested 
by the Rev. Dr. Littledale’s Lecture on “ Innovation.” 
By Joun Gipson Cazenove, M.A. Oxon, Provost of 
the College, Isle of Cumbrae, Scotland. (London: 
William Ridgway.) This essay was “ originally com- 
a menced as an article fora review. Nothing in it is 
of such value as to move our gratitude that the author 
was induced to expand it, and give it a permanent 
form. 

The Garden Oracle and Floricultural Year Book and 
Almamack, 1870. (London: Groombridge and Sons.) 
This publication was very late in reaching us, but we 
cannot refrain from adding a word of commendation for 
it. All Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s publications on garden- 
ing are valuable. The chief feature of this volame, and 
a highly useful feature it is, is the catalogue of dessert 
fruit for all the year. 

Life in Christ Only (James Clarke and Co.) is the 
reprint of Rev. Edward White’s three letters, recently 
addressed to the Christian World, on the fature punish- 
ment of the wicked. The letters are considerably en- 
larged, and are accompanied by a preface dedicated to 
Mr. Spurgeon, which, short as it is, carries almost as 
much force to produce conviction as the chapters which 
follow it. We can only add here that Mr. White has, 
partly by his own skill and earnestness of advocacy, and 
partly by the position of prominence which his letters 
have occupied, succeeded in directing the public mind 
to the true issue of the controversy, namely, life in 
endless torments,” or destruction of body and soul.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Murray announces, Chapters on the Eccle- 
siastical History of England during the last Twenty 
Years,” by A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 

A new work by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, entitled, Comments and Suggestions on 
the Revision of the New Testament, is announced 
to be ready this month. 

A new Liberal newspaper is about to be started 
in Birmingham. On dit that Mr. George Dawson, 
M.A., the well-known lecturer, has accepted the 
editorial chair. | 

The Swedenborgians, English and American, have 
raised — of 3,0001. towards photolithographing 
Swedenborg’s manuscripts preserved in the library 
of the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howitt are about to leave England 
for a year in Switzerland and Italy. Mr. Howitt is 
1 a volume of Quaker History and Bio- 


n seys :—** We learn that the Earl of 
Albemarle is engaged upon a volume of ‘ Memoirs 
and Reminiscences’ that will throw a pleasant light 
upon a dismal period of English history—the close 

the Regency and the beginning of George the 
Fourth’s reign. Lord Albemarle’s grandmother, 
Lady de Clifford, held the office of governess to the 
Princess Charlotte.” 

In hinting that the Marquis of Salisbury is to 
figure largely in Mr. Disraeli’s novel, the London 
correspondent of the Manchester Examiner says:— 
“In spite of its odd name, not, however, one whit 
more odd or un-English than ‘Tancred,’ it is, I am 
assured, a novel of the political life of the present 
day. What is more, I believe I do not err in telli 
you that the person—you know, I am sure, at 
mean—whom one would wish to figure in it, does so 
figure to a very considerable and prominent extent. 
Whether he can exactly be called the hero depends 
a good deal upon what you understand by the hero 
of anovel. If, however, there may be bad hereos 
as well as good ones, then I expect you will be ready 
to admit that the position of perm o in ques- 
tion is not absolutely unheroic. If only he will, in 
his turn, review ‘ Lothair’ in the Quarterly, the cup 
of one’s happiness will be full. Whether the Duke 
of Richmond will have an equal enjoy ment of the 
sport, is quite another thing.” 

Tun Sreaxer’s Commentary.—The London cor- 

dent of the Western Morning News says :— 
“The long-expected Speaker's mmentary is 
— Boy. at ay be erty volumes. 8 
touch appear ng the present year. enesis 
has been done by the Bisho of Ely. "The first nine- 
teen chapters of Exodus, Job, and Epistles of St. 
Peter and Jude, by Canon Cook ; the remainder of 
Exodus and Leviticus, by the Rev. Samuel Clark ; 
and Numbers, 3 and Joshua, 2 — Rev. 
T. E. n, rector of Wallasey. The Bishop of 
Bath and Wells has done Judges, Ruth, and Samuel; 
Professor Rawlinson, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. The Psalms are done by the Dean of 
Gaston, by the How W.. Deliock, oncrntars to the 
8 y the Rev. W. T. Bullock, to the 
S. P. G.; the Song of Solomon, by the Rev. T. L. 
Kingsbury ; Isaiah, by Dr. Kay; Jeremiah, by 
Canon Payne Smith; Daniel, by Archdeacon Rose; 
Ezekiel, by Dr. Ourrey; the minor Prophets, by the 
Bishop of St. Davids, Prebendary Huxtable, Pro- 
fessor Gandell, Rev. F. Meyrick, and Rev. W. Drake, 
Matthew and Mark have been done by the Arch- 
bishop of York and Dean Mansel jointly; Luke, by 
. Jones; John, by Canon Westcott; the 
Acta, by the Bishop of omg the Romans, by Dr. 


; the y Professor Evans and 
Rey. J. Waite ; Galatians, by Dean Howson ; 


Philippians, by Dean Jeremie ; Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, and Philemon, by Professor 
Lightfoot, Canon Westcott. and Dr. Benson 1 
the pastoral epistles, Ld the Bishop of London; the 
Hebrews, by Canon ; the Epistle of St. John, 
by the Bishop of Derry; St. James, by Dr. Scott; 
and the Revelation, by Archdeacon Lee. All parties 
are represented in this undertaking, but not the ex- 
treme of any party, except Canon Payne Smith be 
reckoned an extreme Low Churchman. Dean 
Stanley and Dr. Pusey, though both Biblical scholars, 
have no part in the work. The editor is Canon 
Cook, but the plan of the work was settled by a com- 
mittee consisting of the two — oy Archbishops and 
the Bishops of London, Llandaff, Gloucester, and 
Bristol, and Chester, Lord Lyttelton, the Speaker, 
Mr. Walpole, and the Dean of Lincoln. During the 
* of the work the editor consulted with the 
Archbishop of York and the Regius Professors of 
Divinity at Oxford and Cambridge. The authorised 
version of 1611 has been reprinted without altera- 
tion, but notes will give corrections and amended 
readings. The comment will be chiefly explanatory, 
presenting in a concise and readable form the results 
of learned investigations, carried on in this and other 
countries during the last half-century. When a 
fuller discussion of difficult passages or important 
subjects is necessary, it will be placed at the end of 
the chapter or of the volume.” 


— — 


Crimes und Casualties. 


— — 


Five deaths have resulted from the recent fire at 
the Glamorgan Inn, Cardiff. Mr. Stacey, the land - 
lord of the inn, who was very much injured during 
the fire, died on Friday. 

Miss Seager, the young lady who was bitten by 
the boa constrictor a short time since at Oxford, has 
sufficiently recovered to be enabled to take exercise, 
although still suffering from the loss of blood. The 
serpent has been sent back to the Zoological 
Gardens. 

The prisoners Haines, Hagerty, and Travers, who 
were rged a few days ago with the attempted 
burglary at Mr. Attenborough’s, in Fleet-street, were 
again brought up at Guildhall on Friday. From 
want of le evidence, Sir Robert Carden was 
obliged to dismiss the more serious part of the caso; 
but the delinquents were dealt with under the 
Habitual Oriminals Act, and each of them were 
2 to three months' imprisonment with hard 

ur. 

A tragic affair took place in Hoxton at a late hour 
on Thursday evening. A journeyman butcher 
named Trudley attempted to murder a woman with 
whom he had been living, and also to cut his own 
throat. A policeman who was in the street where 
the man and woman were, saw Frudley assault the 
woman, and he caught the man’s arm just as the 
latter was drawing a razor across his throat. The 
crime is attributed to jealousy. Both the injured 
persons are now in hospital. 


A confession of murder was made at Warwick on 
Friday, by a man named Chapman, and there is 
every reason to believe that the crime has been com- 
mitted. The man stated that he persuaded his wife 
to accompany him to the towing-path of a canal in 
the neighbourhood, and that while passing under a 
bridge he pushed her into the water. The police 
found the corpse of a woman near the place indi- 
cated, and the gr gee of the ground, together 
with the state of the man’s dress, show that a 
* had taken place. 

A dastardly ry & to . a passenger train on 
Friday is 1 om North Shields. The line 
was blocked by stones and wood, but fortunately the 
obstruction was not sufficiently heavy to effect the 
purpose for which it was intended. 1 a 
private of the 98th Regiment was caught while de- 
stroying the rails on another part of the line, and it is 
believed that the disgraceful attempt in the first 
inetance was also his work. One of the policemen 
was severely injured by the prisoner while he was 
being taken to the police-station. 

A shocking affair occurred on Saturday evening 
at a small village called Stonar, about a mile from 
Sandwich. A young man named Richard Jones was 
sweeping some rubbish in the street, when he was 
warned not to do-so by a neighbour named Upton, 
the landlord of a public-house. Upon this Jones 
flew into a rage, knocked Upton down with the 
broom he was using, and beat him about the head 
until he became insensible. Uptch died a few hours 
— and Jones is in custody on the charge of 
murder. 

A dreadful tragedy is reported from Shropshire. 
Dr. Wilson, who resides at Wem, in that — 5 
was on Wednesday night asleep on a sofa in his 
sitting- room, when some person entered the room 
and shot him. The aim was deadly; and that death 
was not the instant result isa marvel. The doctor 
was struck by two balls, both of which entered his 
skull. Dr. Wilson's son is in custody, it being sus- 
pected that he has perpetrated the atrocious crime. 
On Monday Charles Joseph Greene Wilson was 
brought up on remand before the magistrates at 
Shrewsbury, charged with firing two shots at his 
father with intent to murder him. No further facts 
were stated, and the prisoner was remanded. Dr. 
Wilson is in a ps ecarious position, one of the 
balls which enter is head not having been yet 
extracted. : 


It is said that Lady Amberley, following the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Fawcett and other ladies, is likely to 
deliver a leoture in her own neighbourhood, 
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Tue Lasn ror Garrotrers.—Five young men, 
who were convicted at the Central Criminal Oourt 
of garrotting a young man named Budget, received 
twenty-five lashes each from the hands of Caloraft, 
in Newgate Gaol, on Thursday morning. 

MILL-HILL School, Mippiesex, N.W.—In the 
recent examination for scholarships, the senior 
scholarship (20/7. a year) was obtained by Mr. Thomas 
Cecil Curwen, of Upper Clapton, and the junior 
scholarship (10/. a year) by Mr. John William Henry 
West, of Teddington. 

Tae LaNcasHtreE MEMORIAL TO THE LaTE Lord 
Dersy.—A meeting of the committee of the Lanca- 
shire Memorial to the late Lord Derby was held on 
Saturday morning, Colonel Wilson Patten in the 
chair. It was stated the amount of subscriptions 
was 8, 000“. On the motion of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
seconded by Mr. Cross, M.P., it was resolved to 
form a echolarship at Oxford for Lancashiremen. A 
— was appointed to confer with the authori - 

105. 

New Park ron Braprorp.—There is a prospect 
of Bradford becoming possessed of another public 
park. Mr. S. O. Lister has offered his estate at 
Manningham to the Corporation for publio purposes 
for 60,000 l., this being about 11, 000 l. less than a 
sum at which it has been valued. In addition, Mr. 
Lister has intimated his willingness to subscribe 
20,0001. towards the purchase money, and he will 
allow the corporation to sell some fourteen acres on 
which villas may be erected. 

THe Missinc StgamMers.—The announcement that 
the underwriters on the City of Boston had settled 
the claims as on a total loss, is premature. The 
underwriters only settle after the vessel has been 

osted at Lioyd’s. The City of Boston has not yet 

n posted, and it is not probable that she will be 
posted for some weeks. No news has been received 
of the City of Brussels. The statement made by a 
New York paper that the missing steamer had 
damaged her screw on the outward voyage has been 
contradicted by Mr. Inman. 

Lonpon Commons.—Lord Spencer has taken part 
possession of Wimbledon Common, and threatens 
Wandsworth and part of Claphum Common. The 
commoners are endeavouring to defend themselves 
against the landowner, and Mr. Henry Peek, M.P., 
has gallantly come to the resoue with an offer of 
1,000/., if four equal sams are subscribed by June 
next, to fight the Earl on behalf of the public. It is 
amusing that the Lord Lieutenant of a province in 

which landlords are called upon to forego their rights 
is just now asserting his own right in the soil to the 
serious disadvantage of the public.—Globe, 


DECLINE OF RELAPSING FEVIR.—It is satisfactory 
to know that relapsing fever has been rapidly 
diminishing in the metropolis during the last month. 
There are only fifty-two cases at present in the 
London Fever Hospital, and we believe a sti smaller 
number in the new hospital at Hampstead, It is to 
be hoped that the advent of warm weather may in 
some measure at least be effectual in keeping down 
the large amount of typhus fever which experience 
has shown usually takes the place of relapsing fever 
as the latter declines.— British Medical Journal. 

Tue First Resutt or Ma. Lowe’s Bupcet.—No 
fewer than 14,000 tea entries were passed into the 
Long-room on Tuesday, andabout 100clerks were de- 
tained at their duties until 11 o’clock at night. On 
Wednesday and Thursday the rush showed nosigns of 
- subsiding, and it is said that the number of orders 

from country grocers received by the leading London 
houses is without a parallel. We hear that the staff 
of one eminent firm in Eastcheap was occupied for 
two hours on Wednesday morning in opening the 
letters received by that post. A sum of 155,000/. 
was paid on Wednesday at the Custom-house, and of 
this 74,0002. was on account of the duty on tea.— 
Civilian. 

Mr. Grone Hupson, a gentleman who was of 
some mark in the railway mania days, was enter- 
tained at dinner on Saturday at Sunderland. Mr. 
Hudson gave a history of his connection with the 
town of Sunderland and with railways generally, 
claiming for himself foresight in his schemes for 
facilitating trade, prudence for his opposition to the 
atmospheric system of communication, and success 
for his principles of railway amalgamation. Re- 
ferring to the charges that had been made against 
him, Mr. Hudson said many of them were almost 
antiquated, but he now wondered at the moderation 
of his conduct at atime when he had “ thousands 
and thousands at his feet.” His were errors of the 
head, not of the heart; and the ex-king hopes to 
spend the rest of his life in peace and enjoyment. 

A Jup@e on Tnaur.— There is no railway between 

Monmouth and Ross, though one is being made; 
and the custom of the judges in passing Hereford to 
Monmouth is to post the twelve miles between the 
latter town and Ross. Last week Baron Martin, 
who is seventy-six years of age, walked the distance, 
and he repeated the experiment when passing from 
Monmouth to Gloucester, declining all offers of a 
lift from the many barristers who passed him in 
hired vehicles. We believe that Baron Martin was 
the judge who, when travelling the Oxford Circuit 
some years ago, ro e horseback from Monmouth 
through the Forest of Gloucester, passed unrecog- 
nised the sheriff and officials, who were, according 
to custom, waiting to receive him at Over, and then 
sent a message that he was waiting to receive them 
in the city.— Western Duily Press. 


will, mm ae 2 
we return 

next month. Many of our readers will be 
know that he will resume his labours in 
next winter. 


various tours to strengthen the reviving with excellent results.” (At this prison out of 1,600 
friendehip towards this country en committals, the averages of sentences is one 
Atlantic kinemen. Mr. Vincent ‘been in | The average cost per of 
the far West. At Richmond, Indiana, he has | 871. the N. 10s. 


continent to San Francisco, whence he was to em-| Howard 4 London, 1870. 

bark for England. A Goop Famar Demonstration was held in Tra- 
Tue Mutitation on Mr, O’Connor.—So mach | falgar-equare, London, by the Labour 

attention has been called to the brutal outrage com- | League. Only about fifteen hu were 

mitted on Mr. O’Connor, of Moorock Lodge, — present, including many roughs A band 

County, the gentleman whose nose was delibera played the Mareeillaise,” and carried 

out off, that it may be of interest to mention the surmounted with red caps of liberty. A Mr. 


sequel of the story. Mr. O'Connor, who is at pre- Henessy, who presided, said no 
sent in Dublin, has undergone an operation which is | need be out of employment if the 
one of the great achievements of surgical science,| take the reclamation of waste 
and the result is that he is now possessed of a new | announced that Mr. Gladstone 

nose, moulded out of his own flesh, and which his receive a deputation, Upon this 
friends say is more pleasing to look at than the one] Weston moved a resolution calling 


: 
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skilfully drawn down, fashioned into the proper | anoultivated were thieves and murd 
form while still warm and plastic, and fitted to the tion of private property in land was a cri 
stump of the matilated feature, the skin being must be put an end to. The Saviour 
artistically drawn over the scar. Mr. O' Connor] people celebrated that day, was not 
will be but slightly disfigured. The manipulator to | unemployed men, whose Saviour had 
whom the chief credit of the operation ie due is Dr. | (Cheers.) The speaker concl 
Mapother, of St. Vincent’s Hospital; and Mr. | the Irish would be more Fenian 
Hamilton, surgeon, was present while the operation | man, named Riddell, in secondiog 
was performed. b _ | gaid, that as the ohurohes were that 
UNDENOMINATIONAL ScHOOLS, BirMINGHAM.—On | the death of Obrist, they bad met to 
Tuesday tnorning the undenominational schools at | birth of comfort. A memorial to Mr. Gladstone 
Brookfields were opened for the primary education | adopted, and a deputation told off to place it in the 
of the children of the working classes and the poor | official letter-box at Downing-street, in order that, 
in this district- These schools are the result of a/ as one er observed, ladatone might get it as 
movement begun in the early part of 1868 to pro- soon as he came back to work.“ 


vide better educational accommodation in the large Tur BEwreration Movement.—On Thareda 
and populous ward of All Sainte; and the gentle- | 80 emigrante—men, women, and children—left the 
men who originated the movement resolved that] Victoria Docks in the large sorew-steamer Medway, 
the teaching should be of an uudenominational | bound for the Dominion of Canada, under the aus- 
character —not manifesting hostility to religion, but | nioes of the maneging committee of the British and 
habituating the children to the ing of the Bible, Polonia Emigration Fund. It was the firat 

as the Word of God, without note or comment; the] gens thither by the society in the present year, 
answering of questions, put spontaneously by the many hundreds of people assembled to witness 
children, in reference to what they had read, or to embarkation, They were all of the handicraft 
ordinary affairs of morality, being left, of course, to | working classes whose skill and labour are 


: 
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the discretion of the teachers. Thus, the schools| demand in various parte of the Dominion. They 
may be considered as being upon the League model, | had come from various parts of London, and some 
80 far as the school routine is concerned, giving ia-| from Deptford, Maidstone, and Torquay. As they 
struction in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, | mustered on board they appeared just the olass of 
and geography to all children, without regard to ple to succeed in an English-speaking colony, aud 
creed or baptismal or other sectarian qualification. oularly in Canada. ach statute adult must 

THe Vouunteer Revizrw at Bnionrox.— The have contributed about 3“. to his or her passage 
annual Easter review of volunteers took place ou | money, amounting to about 7. in all, the rest of the 


Monday on Brighton Downs, the site of the review | cost being borne from the Emigration Fund 
of 1861, when Lord Clyde reviewed the volunteer | mented by Mr. Goschen’s manificent graut 
forces. The day was gloriously fine. The sky was] were all comfortably dressed, the cbildren . 
clear blue; the ocean still; and a soft breeze which | larly, and their little stock of clothes and other 
swept over the downs tempered the heat that other- things was neatly packed. Their berths had all been 
wise would have been like that of a July day. In assigned them before they went on board, and with 
all this the weather was the very opposite to that | careful to comfort and convenience where 
experienced by the volunteers when they gathered | there was a family. More emigrants, assisted by 
at Dover last year. The railway arrangements seem | the British and Colonial Fund, are preparing to 
to have been good; and volunteers and spectators | follow in the spring and summer as soon as suitable 
were taken down from London without any mishap. | vessels can be red. During the last week a 
The force, which consisted of volunteers alone, | small body of working men have been holding open- 
numbered 27,000, and the Commander - in-Ohief was | air meetings in various parts of London to promote 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett. Thea scheme of co-operative emigration. At one such 
march past seems to have been something like a meeting at the foot of Lambeth Bridge, the speakers 
failare, for though several of the corps marched | stated that the society they nt have pare 
steady and strong as if the individuals composing | chased a square mile of land in the United States, 
them were compacted together in one machine, the | 1,400 miles west of New York, and towards the pro- 
others were very irregular in their movements. | paration of this land for settlement they have 250 
The sham fight seems to have been well conducted ; | subscribers, who, it is understood, are to be emi- 
and the proceedings were over at an early hour. ts. One hundred and sixty-six emigrants, chiefly 
The number of spectators was enormous. Neither | from Clare and Galway, left Cork on Wedoesday for 
the Duke of Cambridge nor the Prince of Wales America. Oa Monday evening a party of 312 emi- 
were present at the Volunteer Review. The former | grants left the St. Pancras station of the Midland 
went to Portsmouth to review the troops. Railway for Canada. The emigrante are being sent 
ProGREssivE Prisons.—Many prison governors | out by the Bast London Emigration Society, which 
are earnestly endeavouring to struggle against the | last year sent out 1,000 ae to Ontario, all of 
obstacles of the present system, and to employ their | whom are reported to be d well. Ten steamers 
inmates at really useful labour. For example, | will Jeave the Mersey this week, with between 6,000 
Wakefield Prison (the orly one in England with and 7,000 passengers for the United States and 
steam-power) isa perfect hive of industry (but, as Canada. The ship Indus, 2,500 tons burden, ‘be- 
in many other gaols, too much confined to mat- | longing to Messrs. T. M. Mackey, Son, and Co., 
making). Leeds Gaol exemplifies a great variety of | sailed on the 10th iustant from Gravesend for Queens- 
occupation. So do Holloway Prison, Coldbath Fields | land. The Indus is the ninety-seventh vessel that 
Prison, and some others. At Coldbath Fields, print- | has sailed on the Land Order System of Emigration, 
ing and bookbinding, carpentry and blacksmith work | under the immediate direction of tho Queensland 
are included amongst the employments. At Swansea | Government Office, 32, Charing-cross, London. 
gaol the prisoners weave their own blanketing, cloth - 
and Welsh flannel. At Pentonville (convict prison) 
about 10,000 pairs of boots aud shoes were made last Tue NIGHTINGALE has been heard in full song in 
year. The manufacture of dowlais for exportation | varions parts of the country. The migratory 
has recently been introduced with satisfactory | warbler arrives in England with wonderful punctua- 
results. In the prisons of Salford, Bedford, Taunton, | lity from the Sch to the 12vb of April. A corre - 
Durham, Devonport, Newcastle, York, Stafford, ; spondence of the Times says, relutive to the geogra- 
Bristol, Cardiff, &c., the expenses are kept low by | phival range of the nightingale—“ It is popularly 
employing prisoners at the masonry, carpentry, aud stated that it is never heard west of the Severn or 
other useful work required within the walls. Thus | north of the Trent, bat the most eastern point of the 
at Devonport the expenses per head are 17/. per | Severn must be understood. These limits are known 
annum as compared with 261. at Exeter. At Salford] to have been passed in some instances, but they 
the cost is even less. Sevoral hundred separate | are generally correct. In Johnston's Atlas of Phy- 
ledger accounts with private purchasers of prison | sical Geography tho limit of the nightingale ia this 
goods (mats, &c.) indicate the great attention devoted | island is marked by a green line, including the 


a 


i 


at Salford to efforts to turn the prisoners’ occupa. | south-eastern half of England.” 


——— — — * 
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1 Gleanmas. 
where 


A love that is never reciprocated.—Nenuralgio 
affection. | 

‘A small alligator is said to have been captured in 
the Thames. | 

A fire attended with the total destraction of four 
houses took place at Hampton on Good Friday. 

Last year 14,000 were taken ont in 
America; one is to have been for an 


apparatas to prevent . , Park 
The trading of 3 Supply Associa- 


tion d six months shows fit 
: rag A t months 8 a profit of 


What flowers should ladies resemble? and what 
flowers should they not resemble? They should be 
roses, bat not prim-roses. 

The substance of Mr. Lowe's budget was tele- 
grapbed to India and appeared in the Bombay 
papers next morning. | 

The first ships from the Greenland Fishery bare 
arrived at Peterhead, and report great and general 
success the whalers. For many years past 
the fishery been declining. 

An aerolite of great size is said to bave fallen at 
Tripoli, in Barbary, near Moorzook. A fragment 
has 51 sent to the National Museum at Constanti- 
nople. 

A pamphlet of an alarming character is 
for sale at a bookseller's in Paternoster-row. It is 
entitled,“ Reasons why the World must Inevitably 
and Speedily be Destroyed by Fire !” 

A remarkable change has oconrred in the weather 
in Yorkshire. From cold and frost ihe register on 
Good Friday reached 89° in the san, and on Satur- 

day 91°. 

A French bishop, in a sermon, recently ad- 
ministered a philippio to crinoline wearers. ‘‘ Let 
women beware, said he, while patting on their 
proſuse and expansive attire, how narrow are the 
gates of Paradise.”’ , 

A flight of cuckoos located on Clapham and 
Wandsworth-commons on Thursday, and after pour - 
ing out their weloome note for some time diepersed 
over the oountry. The appearance of these harbingers 
of spring is this year earlier than usual. 

An impetus has just been given to the proposed 
East-end Museum cf Science and Art, 42 
having voted 20, 000“. towards it; and 6, 000l. of this 
has been placed on the estimates for the present 
year. 

Sanz Enoven.—An Ohio murderer, who escaped 
conviction on the plea of insanity, now refuses to 
pay his lawyers for the same reason. 

SHort Weieuts.—Forty-three South London 

radesmen have been fined for having short weights 
and measures in their possession. The total amount 
of the fines was 58“. 128. 6d. 

A Mistake Correctep.—An orator holding forth 
in favour ok woman, dear, divine woman,” con- 
cluded thus: Oh, my hearers, depend upon it, 
nothing beats a good wife.” I beg your pardon,“ 
replied one of his auditors, “a bad husband does.” 

A Weise Nauz.—Before one of the Liverpool 
revising barristers, a claim was made on the part of 
John Pritchard, whose qualification consisted of free- 
hold houses in Howe-street, and whose residence 
was described as Rhosllanerchrugog, near Rua- 
bon.” Mr. France (to the friend who appeared for | 
Mr. Pritohard): ‘‘ You say that Mr. Pritchard lives 
at—yon know the place.” (Laughter.) The ap- 
plicant: “Where?” Mr. France: “Oh! I can’t 
pronounce it—(loud laughter)—and I must leave it 
to Mr. Leader.“ (Renewed laughter.) Mr. Leader: 
1 Does he live at Rose——— You know where I mean? 
Applicant: ‘“* Yes, he lives there.“ Mr. Leader: 
% Well, we must accept that, for I can’t for the life 
of me pronounce the word. It is sufficient to strangle 
me.” (Great laughter.) The vote was allowed. 

A Fatrarvut Tiasr.—An amusing scene occurred 


the other day at the citadel of Dover. The 102nd [ 


Regiment have a very fine tiger just come to this 
country with the regiment from India. He is very 
tame, and is daily taken for a walk, and he also goes 
round the mess-table getting tit-bits. The other 
day his keeper got the worse for drink, and made 
his way to the den, fearing detection. An officer 

that the man ley asleep, and the tiger sitting 
by him, sent for the picket, who, at any other time. 
can do what they please with the beast. The 
moment they attempted to go near the keeper the 
tiger growled, and very soon let them see they must 
keep off. For two hours the tiger kept guard over 
his „ Who, on awakening, was surprised to see 
no one come near his charge. 

THe Stuart Svccession.— A _ correspondent, 
writing to the Daily News, says: — Whether or 10 
the Duke of Alba can prove his legitimate descent 
from James II., there can be little doubt but that 
there are living descendants of the Stuart family in 
a direct line from Charles - * Maria, the 

ounger daughter of that king, married Philip I., 
Duke of Orleans, in 1661. Their younger daughter, 
Auna Maria, married Victor Amaieus, Duke of 
Savoy and King of Sardinia. Their great grandson 
was a Victor Emanuel; and his eldest daughter, 
Mary Beatrice, married Francis, Dake of Modena, 
and bore him two sons; and the elder, born June 
14, 1819, is now ex-Dake of Modena. He married, 
1 believe, the sister of Henri, Count de Chambord, 


he 
accepted, g in like manner to stake 
pon the issue, and agreeing to “prove the 
convexity or curvature of the surface of a canal, river, 
or lake.” Accordingly, a portion 
Bedford” canal, six miles in length in a 


referee was Mr, Couloher. It was further agreed 
that in case there should arise any dispute between 
the referees, the editor of the Field should make the 
final decision. The centre of the six-mile length 
was marked with a signal, and at each end were 
signals: all three signals being at the same height 
above the surface of the water. When viewed from 
either bridge, the centre signal appeared five feet 
higher than the signal at the other end, demonstrating 
a curvature to that extent in the six-mile length. The 
referees agree in their drawings of the relative 
positions of the signals as viewed by telescope. On 
the part of Mr. Hampden, the referee admits the 
facts, but palters over the conclusions, and makes a 
number of references to possible hypothetical 
objections. On the part of Mr, Wallace the referee 
says the convexity of the surface of the water is 
demonstrated. The third referee says the curvature 
is proved, and he is prepared to pay to Mr. Wallace 
the 1,000/., unless he has notice to the contrary from 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hampden, however, objects to 
the decision of the referees that he has lost, and 
speaking of the 1, 000“. or rather his share of it, 
writes furiously to the Field :—* At your peril, sir, 
touch it, and I will serve you both (the editor and 
Mr. Wallace) with a writ on the following day for 
conspiring to obtain money on false and fraudulent 

retences.’ The editor of the Field appends the 
ollowing note to Mr. Hampden’s epistle: In 
undertaking the disagreeable task of settling this 
matter between two persons who were perfect 
strangers to us, we did so in the belief that we were 
dealing with gentlemen who were actuated by 
honourable feelings. The above letter, in addition to 
others still more abusive, plainly shows that we were 
mistaken as far as Mr. Hampden is concerned; and 
he has only himself to blame if we decline any 
further controversy with him, either privately, or 
through the columns of this paper. We have 
simply done what we engaged to do, and as a part 
. = contract we have paid over the 1,000/. to Mr. 

ace.” 


— 


NOTICE.— All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
Ralf · a · oroum in postage-stamps. 


Births, Blarriages, and Denths. 


BIRTH. 


TANNER.—April 14, at Fromefield, Frome, the wife of J. 
Tauner, jun., E. q., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


OLARKE—DANDO.—<April 18, at the Tabernacle, Bristol. 
by the Rev. J. T. Feaston, of Ipswich, brother: in- law of 
the bride and bridegroom, the Rev. R. P. Clarke, to 
Frances Eleanor, youngest daughter of the late Joseph 
Dando, Esq., of Bristol. No cards. 


URQUHART — ROUGH. — April 6, at Tayside Villa, 

Dundee, the residence of George Rough, Esq., the bride's 

y the Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Edin- 

burgh, uncle of the bridegroom, William Walton Uuquhart, 

Engineer, Dundee, to Barbara, third daughter of the late 
Captain Patriok Rough, Batavia. i 


DEATH. 


KILPIN.—March 25, at his father’s house, in Potter-street, 
Bedford, Thomas Kilpin, of Bickering’s Park, Woburn, 
Beds, in his twenty-second year. 


— — — — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 82, 
for the weak ending Wednesday, April 13. 
s DEPARTMENT, 


Notes issued .... £84,171,820, Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 3,984,900 
GoldCoin & Bullion 19,171,820 


634,171,820 


— — 


284. 171.320 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


een 553.000 Government Seouri- 
Rest . 8.009. 1444 ties (inc, dead 
5 weight annuity) 212,827,812 
Other Deposits .... 18,041,710) Other Securities .. 19,269,796 
- ˖ eduescacae ce 10,420, 480 
Bills eeeeeeseerense 5510 Gold & Silver Coin 895,128 
16 


443,413, 243,413, 216 


April 14, 1870. Frank May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


HoOrLOwaAv's PiLLSs.— For the cure of debility, biliousness, 
liver, and stomach complaints, this inappreciab!e medicine is 
so well known in every part of the world, and the cures per- 
formed by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands pre- 
eminent above all other remedies, more particularly fur the 
ours of bilious and liver complaints, disorders of the s'moach, 
dropey, and debilitated constitutions, Iu these diseases the 
beneticial effects of the Plils are so permanent, that the whole 
system is renewed, the organs of digestiou strengthened, aud 


organs and the circulation the morbid matters which produce 
inflammation, prin, fever, debility, and physical decay—thus 
annihilating, by their purifying properties, the virulence of 
the most painful and devastating diseases, 


Wlarkets. 


OORN EXCHANGES, Lonpon, Monday, April 18. 
Of English as well as foreiga wheat the supply was short 


who is the legitimate heir in the male line of the 
French Bourbons. 0 


a free espiration promoted. They expel from the secretive | 


— 


and only a retail business was doing in English 
wheat, at last Monday's prices. The flour trade 
last week’s quotations were slowly paid. Beans 
ithout change in value. Indian corn has im- 
Sd. to 18. per qr. during the week. Of oats 
ve moderate arrivals. They met J demand, and 
were 6d. to 18. per qr. higher since Monday last. At the 
of call few cargoes remain unsold, Wheat supports late 
Indian corn is in demand, at fully 1s. per qr. advance 


UURRENT PRIOES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WatatT= » . . . 


pute 
1 


3 

=" 

1 
a 


ii 


red, old. .. 43 ( 44] Grey .. .. . . 381 to 38 
87 38 39 
ee ee ee 83 86 


° 45 4 
anit COR seine Se Ol. Be ex'cee: ce 23 
Foreign red... .. 89 40] Foreign, boilers ., 33 ; 
57 white ee 42 44 a 
BaRLuY— Rr oe ee ee %% 1 82 
English malting... 26 80 
Sener .. .. 8 40) 0 
Distilling .. .. 80 84 English feed. 19 21 
Foreign ee „„ — 32 9» pota oo 23 
feed ee 2757 — — 
MALT— r 


Pale eo % % 
Chevalier co % 
WR es ef 8 48 54 Foreign feed 


Ticks .. . . . 84 835 Fron 

Harrow „. 36 38 Town made se % OM 40 
Small $6 068 % ™ — Country Marks ee 32 93 
Egyptian .. 34 387) Norfolk & Suffolk 28 29 


BREAD, Saturday, April 16.—The prices in the Metropolis 
are, for wheaten bread, per 4ibs. loaf, 6d. to 7d.; House. 
hold bread, 54d. to 6d, 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, April 18, 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 8,396 head. In the nding week in 
1869 we received 18,895; in 1868, 5,183; in 1867, 8,412; and 
1866, 16,614 head. Although, in consequence of the Easter 
holidays, the attendance at Islington to-day has been only 
moderate, the trade, influenced by the cooler wea'her and the 
falling off in the arrivals, presented a much firmer appear- 


ance, and prices have improved in most instances, As regards 


beasts, the arrivals have been much lese extensive, but the 
quality generally has been satisfactory. Business has pro- 

somewhat, and an occasional advance of 24. per lbs. 
as taken pl.ce in prices. The best crosses have sold at 4s. 8d, 
to 58. per 8lbs. From Norfolk, Suffolk. Essex, and Cam. 
bridgeshire, we received about 1,000 Scots and crosses; from 
other parts of England, about 400 various breeds ; from Soot- 
land, 860 Scots and crosses ; and from Ireland, about 130 oxen, 
The show of sheep has been much less extensive. The trade 
has been steady, at 2d. per 8lbs. more money. The best Downs 
and half-breds have realised 4s. 8d. to 5s. per 8lbs, (Our quo- 
tations now only refer to clipped sheep.) There has been a 
strong demand for lambs, 8, per 8ibs. Oalves have been 
steady, and pigs firm. 


Per 8lbs, to sink the Offa. 


6. d. 8. d. | d. 8, d. 
Ink. coarse beasta 8 0 tos 6 Prime Southdowu 4 8to5 0 
Second quality .810 4 4 Lambs 0 0 § 0 
Prime large oxen.4 6 4 8 Lg. ooarse calves 8 10 4 10 
Prime So ta, G0. 4 10 5 0 Prime small. 5 0 5 8 
Ooarse inf. sheep 8 9 8 2 [Large hogs . 46 5 4 
Second quality 8 4 0/| Neatem. porkers.5 6 6 8 
Pr. coarsewoolled4 4 4 6. 


Suckling calves, 22s. to 26s., and quarter-old store pigs, 208. to 
26s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKT, Monday, April 18.— 
Moderate supplies of meat have been on sale. The trade has 
been quiet at our quotations. The imports into London last 
week consisted of 276 packages 17 cases from Hamburg, 8 
ages fram Rotterdam, 4 cases from Harlingen, and 8 cases 
rom Antwerp. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase, . 

s. d. 8. d. 4. 
Inferior beef. . 8 0 to 3 4 Middling ditto . 8 10 4 
Middling ditto .8 6 3 8 Prime ditto .4 4 4 8 
Prime large do. 8 10 4 0} Veal. . ...44 5 0 
Do. small do. 4 2 44 Small por 65 0 5 4 
Large Pork . 4 0 4 2 Lambs 6 8 74 
Inf.mutton. .8 4 3 8 


PROVISIONS, Monday, April 18.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 204 firkins butter, and 3,069 bales bacon 
and from foreign ports 26,262 packages butter, 2,069 bales and 
604 boxes bacon. With increasing supplies of foreign butter, 
prices have declined about 4s. per cwt. Bacon sold well, Irish 
at an advance of 2s, per cwt., but Hamburg rallied 2s. per 
owt. from the late low prices. The sale for all descriptions was 
good. Lard sold well at an advance of about Is. per owt, 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, April 18.—Our 
market remains very dull, at nominal quotations, new home- 


_growths alone retaining values approaching late figures. 


earlings of all kinds are unsaleable. Imports for the week 
ending 18th April, 392 bales, against 1,835 bales the previous 
week. The tinental markets rule very dull, with the 
same slight demand which has prevailed for so long past. 
New York advices to the 2nd int, report the market as 


POTATOES, — BorovGn AND SPITALFIELDS, — Mon 
April 18.—These markets have been scantily supplied w 
potatoes, nevertheless the demand has been active at about 
late rates. The import into London last week consisted of 
1,784 bags 181 packages from Antwerp, 132 boxes from 
Gibraltar, 66} baskets from Palermo, and 11} bags trom 
Rotterdam. English Shaws, 120s. to 130s. per ton; r 
Regents, 100s. to 120s. per ton; Scotch Regent-, 100 to 120s, 
per ton; Scotch rocks, 90s. to 110s. per ton; Fren » 15s. 
1008. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, April 18.—Englieh cloverseed continues 
to come forward in very small lots, and fine samples b 
high prices. Foreign qualities were steady in value 
demand. English trefoil cold at the fall ra es of last week, 
and foreign qualities were unaltered in price, Good white 
mustardseed realised previous values, with a stealy sale, 
Canaryseed brought previous values readily. All grass seeds 
were in good request at quite as high rates. Spring tares 
were 1 off steadily st the extreme quotations of this day 
se’nnig t. 


WOOL, Moaday, April 18.-Owing to the interruptions 
caused to business geverally by the holidays, there has been 


remain quite nominal. Choice lustres still command the 
most inquiry, but the transactions have been very limited, 
The new ciip has now made its appearance in the market, 


OIL, Monday, April 18.—Linseed oil has been firm, at late 
rates. For :ape there bas been a fair inqury, at full quota- 
tions; but other sorts have been flat. 


TALLOW, Moniay, April 18.—The t-ade has been dull, 


for to-day’s market. We had a small attendance, owing to 


but firm. T. O., spot, 4 l. 9d, per cwts Tov n Tallow 42s. 6d, 
net cashi, 


very little doing in the Englieh wool market, and prices | 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ME STREETER (Successor to 


FA ANcock and CO., Limited), | 


({ OLDsMITH and JEWRLLER, 
‘WATCH and CLOCK-MAKER 
To the ROYAL FAMILY, 
37, COND UIT-STREET, 
POND-STREET, LONDON, W., 
[NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 
1S CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, also 
WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
[MACHINE-MADE. — 
PEACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT| £5 


| PBACELETS, NINEVEH, ,, | £10 


0 
BRACELETS, ETRUSCAN, ,, 7. 
0 
0 


PBACELETS, SAXON, ei 
PZROOCHES, ETRUSCAN, ., | £2 
PRBOOCHES, NINEVEH, , | £3 
BRAO HE SAXON, ae a 
PR0OCHES, EGYPTIAN, ,, | £5 


(\HAINS, PRINCESS, 


— 


0 HAINS, CYLINDER, 20 £3 


(SHAINS, CABLE, ee ae 


PABRINGS, ETRUSCAN, „ 21 10 
AR Gs, SAXON, ihe Be ee 
PABRINGS, EGYPTIAN, , | £3 5 


PABRINGS, NINEVEH, ,, | £4 10 
T OCKETS, ENGRAVED, „ | £1 5 
| 0CKETS, CORDED, „ | £2 10 
T 0CKETS, CROSS, 8 


(39% WATCHES, LADIES“, £8 8 
(9) WATCHES, 12 £10 10 
(49% WATCHES, z- PLATE, 415 15 
Een WATCHES (HUNTING), £11 11 
en WATCHES, ?-PLATE, | £16 16 


5 . IV. Election of Priests. 


0 
x es VII. Regal Submission to 
"| Chap. VIII. 


Cn 8, CURB, 95 908 | 


0 Chap. IX. Christ and King 


(JOLD WATCHES, _,, 220 0 
(GD WATCHES, KEYLESS | £15 10 
(OLD WATCHES, 1 
(.OLD WATCHES (HUNTING), £18 18 
(LOCKS, CARRIAGE, 25 0 
(LOCKS, „ (STRIKING), | £7 7 
Gros, „ (ON GONG), i 13 
(SOCKS, LIBRARY (MARBLE)| £4 0 
(Locks, ~ = £10 12 
(Tocks, 81 2 IA 0 


Oe. te 


(ORMOLV),| £10 0 
(Locks, = ~ 215 0 


(us ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


BUND in CLOTH, is now Ready, 

| POST FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 

Mu L STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 

5 DOURS _ from 
LONDON, 

GUCCESSOR to HANCOCK & COMPY. 


Chap. XXIV. Disestablishment | 


BON DB- STREET, 


eer this day, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d., 
THE 
MAIN PRINCIPLES 
Je 
ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY 


ENGLAND. 


By EDWARD MUSCUTT. 


CONTENTS. 


Chap. I. Oblations, Titles, Offer- 


INGS, originally Free and Voluntary. 


Chap. II. Parish Bishopricks 


and DIOCESES, 


Chap. III. The Appointment of | 24 


BISHOPS—originally Chosen by the 8 
subsequently Appointed by * Clergy, 
Parliament, &., &o, 


Chap. V. Augustin. 
-| Chap. VI. Canonical Institutions 


—ns to:—Mode of Reading: Nrpiation of 
Crimes: Litanies: Priest's Attire, &0. 


PONTIFICAL DECREES. 


“Unity pre- 


scribed, 


Alfred’s Law and its ulterior Object—viz., a 
Theocracy. 


Chap. X. Orders and Pres- 


BYTER” BISHOPS. 


Chap. XI. Pagan and. Papal 


ROME: Legalisation of Pagan Rites, &o. 


Chap. XII. Prepared and Pre- 


SCRIBED SERVICE: as Prepared from 601 to 
1549; as Prescribed from 1549 to 1865 by Acts of 
Uniformity. 


Chap. XIII. Divine Discipline. 
Chap. XIV. Personal Responsi- 


BILITY : Canute’s Laws. 


Chap. XV. The Two Swords.“ 
Chap. XVI. Symbolism. | 
Chap. XVII. The Franchises of 


the CHURCH PLACED UNDER SUBORDI- 
NATION to the NECESSITIES of the STATE, 


Chap. XVIII. den Synods 


and the LAITY. 


Chap. XIX. Regal Declaration 


of ADHERENCE to the FAITH. 


Chap. XX. Edward VI. and the 


CHURCH “GOVERNED by the HOLY 
GHOST.” 


Chap. XXI. The Schism since 


the 20 rn HENRY VIII. 


Chap. XXII. The “Exercise” 


of RELIGION in TIME of ELIZABETH, 
JAMES I, CHARLES I., CHARLES II., &c, 
&ec. 


Chap. XXIII. Nonconformists. 


of the IRISH CHURCH. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 


Chap. XXV. Premiums, Con- Ka 


OCIETY for the L 0 
CURRY tee the EE APN so 


The ANNUAL Ede can te ad es trcnes Geaeee 
May ard, at FREEMASONS’ HALL, Great 


WN RICHARD, Baq., 


te Gor 
„ Who will be 


Tea will be on table at Six, and the proceedings will com- 
mence at Seven. 

The admiesion will be by Tickets, at le. 64. or double 
Mokets, 2s. 6d. A limited num er of Tickets to admit to the 
Meeting only will also be issued. 


Tickets 
noster-row ; 
* William street, 


be obtained of Mr. Bllict a 63, 
NI 73, Cheapside ; 

vue Cousins, 03, Be. 
cat ye The 


— — 8 Geary spate 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Recretary. 
2, Serjeante’-inn, Fieet-street, I. O. 


U 


(COSGRSUATIUES Uae UNION of ENG. 


The FORTIETH ANNUAL Petrone will be held at 
FINSBURY OHAPEL, on Tussoay Monmina, May 10th, ond 
Faipay Monntno, May 13th. 


Rev. JOSHUA d. HARRISON, Chairman. 
Further pa: ticular next week. 
ROBT, ASHTON, Seoretary. 


a 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVER- 
BARY of BRITISH SOCIETY for the PROPAGA- 
TION of the GOSPEL AMONG the JEWS. 
The Committee have great pleasure in announcing the 
following arrangements: 
Ry AN’ — MBETING will take aaa at half- — Siz 
1 1 „ May 0, at Freemasons Hall, ben Lord 
ALPRED Nn O UROBILL has kindly engaged to 


The ANN UAL SERMON will be delivered by Rev. DONALD 
FRASER, M. A., in the POULTRY OCOHACEL, at Twelve 
o’clock at Noon on Monpay; May 10. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
— 


A PUBLIC MEETING of METROPOLITAN NONOON. 

of all Denominations will be held at 

at Seven o'clock on Mona r — 7 
hose clauses of th 


Beoa. to the 
litan Noncon ;- 
t Oommittee. 


J. GU NNRSS ROGERS, 
FRANOIS TUCKE 
T. OHATFEILD o 


HE THREE DENOMINATIONS and 
ELEMENTARY EDUVATION. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING of the GENERAL BODY of 
the THREE DENOMINATIONS, held Arnis, 12th, 1870, Rev. 
E. DENN&TT in the Chair, 


Ir WAS RESOLVED — 
That walving the ee 
of the ore to 


2822 ot the du 
the 1 4. of 5 oval — 2 


ol 

nevertheless objects to the proposal to empower 
AL authorise the teaching of creeds or other 
formulate i —— pe oer ee provision fur permissive 

y objects to 8 

inspection of, and — into, the religious instruction 
given in public schools. 
This Body is further of opinion that any Conscience Clause 
which should impose on r the pare dl of claiming the 
exemption of their chi religious instruction nc gre | 
which they may a et not fail to prove injarious, 
to be to n large extent practically ve, 


JOHN EDMOND, Secretary. 
f {es REVISLON of the SCRIPTURES, 


At the ANNUAL MEETING of “THE THREE DINO. 
n held Arti. 12, 1870, Rev. E. DENNETT in 
+ 


Ir WAS RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY—= 


That this nd Authorized Haglan Version of the Seriptures 


of the text and Authorised Versio 
being attempted — ng the 13 deai- 
rable—the — * the work should 


to secure the widest tation of the t 
scho'arship of nea 5 gee 
JOHN EDMOND, Secretary. 


OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and MUSI- 
CAL EASTER ENTKRTAINMENTS.—SAND and 
2 CANAL ( uestion), by Professor 
th 9 oramic [ilus- 


by George Buck 
Eg. (Mystical and Spectral), entitled, TAE HBART of 
STONE: a Legend of the Biack Forest, with astonishing 
Spectral Scenes and New Music. Dag war's marvellously 
agile “Tomahawk Throwing,” and centre of giavity per- 
formances— The American an daily.—Leoture, by Mr, 
King.“ On a Curious Chinese Torpedo —Napoli's Mechanical 
Pictures, and all the other Entertainments daily, for Oue 
| Shilling. at at ROYAL POLTTEOHNIC. 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-equare, Aldersgate-street, 


CESSIONS, and PENALTIES. Visitors to London will mee with a — 2 1 home at 
the above Ketablishment, which is pleasantly and centrally 
situated within five minutes’ — of the General Post Office 

=~ London : and ove minute from the Aldengste-strest station of the 


Metropolitan Rall way. 


18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


including Breakfast, Tea, and 
A ae mdb ld Bre Bom 4 ~ Bay * 


so conducted as . 
Christian 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


SEVENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


MEETING will be held on Friary, May 6, 
„ ZR HALL. ‘The chair to be taken at Bix o’clook by 


„Ryan, late Bishop of Mauritius; the 
— EEE. urch: 


e 


had at the Deposi- 
1 and 


X tt, He Beat be 
tories, 66, Paternoster-row ; ＋ Pant’ 
164, Picoadilly ; and of B. Seeley 


APTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
OCROSS-STREST CHAPEL, 1 

The ANNUAL —＋ tt * 1 * hed on Surpar, 

April 2th. Morning, b HINTON, A.M.; Even- 

ing, the Rev. J. W. ka os, ot . 


Services to oommence—Morning, 10.45 3 Evening, 6.80. 


— 


RINITY CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, ORFORD-ROAD, WALTHAMSTOW. 
OPENING SERVICES, | 


Arnit 22. —Friday —— SERMON, at 12 o’clock. Rev, 
STOUGHTON. 5. 5.7 e Catt 7 o'clock, Kev. J. 
BTOUGHT HTO 


Collation will be provided in 
oolroom 55 ning Tickets, E 
Tea, 46. Tea at 6; 


iL” 


THE NONCONFORMIST. Arn, 20, 1870. 
THEOBALDS, C CHESHUNT, N. NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Hf EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
The Rev. T. OSWALD JAOKSON’S PUPILS will RB. LEICESTER. 
ASSEMBLE on Monpay, April 25th instant. The MISSES Ls ge BEG to INFORM their numerous 


DENMARE-HILI -HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Principal—Mr, O. P. 2 * Fellow of Univ. Coll., 
| \ London. 


At the above-named amet Pu ils of from seven to seven- 
teen years of — receive thorough and careful training, and 
for the Universities, the Liberal Profession, 


ol ty tas Ginppreetls ant priberaal Ths 


younger form an en y — 4 department, * — 
the instruction of competent Governesses. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Mornay, April 25. 


Prospect uses and further information can be obtained at the 
School, and of Mesers. Relfe Brothers, School Booksellers, 


Charter House- buildings, Aldersgate, 10. 


DUCATION in one of the moat healthy 
neighbourhoods near London. 


A limited number of PUPILS PREPARED for the 
UNIVERSITIES, the various Competitive Examinations, or 
Commercial Life, by the Rev. J. E. VETCH, B. A., The 
Hythe, Bromley, Kent. 


Hythe is beautifully sitaatod, near the Railway, and less than 
ten miles from London. 


Harrison,. Rev. 8. Martin, &0. 


The air of Bromley has long Leen celebrated; and The 


Mr. Vetch is permitted to refer to F. M. Sir 4 1 * Bur- 
Bir R *. 1 L. Dillwyn, » Rev. 
11 „ R. Halley, U. D., 1 „Hal I. 8. Rer. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 


rene PECKHAM, LONDON, 8. k., for the TRAINING of 
a ts age VIOR, Rev. W. 8 B. FIELDEN (tbe | Tra to BUSINESS, will REOPEN en ar, May 2. 
pune, M.A. l , — BUMMER TERM is from May 2 to Avaust 7, incla- 

4. ve, 

itt, Shaan oF a Reale Ba Oc, 1 Upwards of « Thousand Pupils, Baglish and Foreign, have 
HOPKINS, Eeq., Organist. Tickets, 90. 6d. and 1s, N their education in these Sch 

Way 1.—Sunday, SERMONS, Morning and Evening, Rev | Prospectuses forwarded on application den to the Principal, 
n. FERGUSON, B. ö. JOHN TRA TS, LL. D., 40. 

CHAPEL. HILLDROP - 


Pp4aodvdInGagron 


It is intended to hold. about the middle of next Jon, a 
BAZAAR in aid of the IMPROVEMENT FUND, The sym- 


Kae Pg toys, hardware, works art, books, 
printa, &c., will be thankfully received, It is requested that 
contributions be forwarded as early as possible to 

Mrs. 11 
Clifton- road, Bt. John's- wood, 
Mrs, STEVENSON, 
90, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale. 


IX ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY, 


—— Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
r His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, K.T. 


Presi 
gp inated 176, for Delivering Poo n 
SORIBERS, : 
ber of women delivered ear, 8,489. 
on of the Charity, ite 


Num last 
A Pampbiet, with a brief descr ptic 
= advantages, will be g forwardei on applica- 


A and DONATIONS are respectfully aud 
earnestly 


—— Ro barta, Lubbock, and Oo., Lombard-street. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, $1, Finsbury-square. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—NEW ROUTE 
to and from SHEFFIELD. 
The New an] Direct Line of Raliway between Sheffield and 


1 


Chesterfield is NOW OPEN, placing Sheffield upon the Main | 


Line of the Midland Railway. 

An im servios of Express and Fast Trains has been 
aay between Sheffieli and London; Through 
REDUCED FARES have been put in operation between 
SHEFFIELD and LONDON — Pancras) and other places 
in the South and West of 14 oon 

For particulars, see Ti ables issued by the Company. 

Derby JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager, 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL 
LEWISHAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS of 
MINISTERS. 
The ANNUAL MBETING and HALP YEARLY nu ro. 
N of this 1 be 


TIO School wi on the @6th Arntt, at the 
MISSION HOUSE BLOFIELD STREET. Chair to be 
taken by SAMUEL MORLEY, E q., M P., at Two p.m. 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, MAIT- 
LAND PARK, HAVBRSTOCK.-HILL. 

The ONE HUNDRED end TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY 

FESTIVAL will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, on 

29th, when the Ohalr will be taken by JOSEPH 


The following gentlemen bave consented to act as Stewards, 
and will be vos hays to take charge of Cuontribu'ions and issue 
Tickets for the ocoasion, viz : 


1 


Rev. Thomas Nicholas, M. A., 
LL.D. 


A. H. Pita, Feq. 
8.7, Joho Whi a Pope, LL.D. 


George N 
Tay lor P. itehar d. b.. 
— Purdy * 


ulhof, Ed., M.D, 
Sercomba, Esq. 
3 W. 88 

Ae woedd Smith, Esq, 


3 J. Tanner, 


pod 80⁰ Secretary, 
ere it Cheapside, sprit ür 1870 1 

Tickets for Gentlemen, 218.; Ladies, 1 1 
tained of the Stewards, or at the Offices of 


[Ane BOHOOL, 36, 
ROAD, N. 

Conducted by the Misses HEWITT, assisted by able Foreign 
and English Masters. 


pect- The PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Tuvurspay, April 28th. 


References are kindly permitted to the Rev, Edward White, 
Tufoell Park; the Rev. Francis Tucker, 29, Hilldrop-road ; 
and the Parents of Pupi's, 


OUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL, FERN 
HOUSE, BRENTWOOD, ESSEX. 
Conducted by the Misses M4 BBS. 


The year at this Establishment will bhenceforward be 


divided into three equal terms, beginning in January, April, 
and &eptember 


om „ Une TERM to commence on Tuunspax, 


Apri 
1 VACANCY foran ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Prospectuses on application, 


BERRY LAND HOUSE, SURBITON. 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. conducted by the Misses 
MACKENNAL. 


The SUMMER TERM will commence on Monpar, May 2nd, 
Prospectuses on application. 


Mir HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 


Heat Master—R. F. WEY MOUTH, D. Lit., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. 


The next Term will commence on Mompay, May 2. 


DUCATION, HIGHGATE.—The PUPILS 
of the Rev. ’G. D. BARTLET, M.A., South-grove, 
Highgate, will REASSEMBLE on Monba r, the 2nd of May. 


ESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Misees TOVELL, 26, KING 
EDWARD’S-ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Special attention to the moral and religious training of the 
Popils. The comforts of home combined with the discipline of 
school, Subjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
as to cultivate the mind, Masters attend. House com- 
— and airy. Separate beds, Extensive recreation 
= garden close to a large and common. 

eferees: Rev. J. J. Evans, Chaplain Home and Colonial 
Training College; Rev. O. B. Johnron, Edgbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Home and Colonial Training College : John T. 
1 Baits’ Eeq., 7, Momfleld- street, City; sleo the parents 


The NEXT TERM begins Aram 28th. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIXE. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. 


SUMMER TERM will commence May 6. 
Terms and references on application. 


A he COLLEGE, an rr 
n 05. SURREY, in Union with the College of 


MASTERS, 
French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 


Professor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 
Polytechnic. : 


Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University, 
Pianoforte—Herr Robert Beringer 
Drill—Sergeant- Major T. H. Burke. 
For a prospectus, address, 


THE PRINCIPAL. 


en LL SG E HOUSE 
on the Wert Const in oonal th hatha Lae ee 
land, combines the advantages of sea air day ne wit 
superior intellectual and moral training and the comforts of 


— 8 Alex. Raleigh, D. .D.. Lan London; Rev. N 

Bpence, D. D. on; Rev. w Meek, B Bt. 

EA J aba Crossley, Ed., iP. Halifax ; Haug Lee, 
2, J. P., u 


on application to 


JAMES CROMPTON, Principal. 


— — Ä — 2 — 


—k ——— y ̃ —— ANN — 9x — — 


‘ 


| 


friends that fr the next ree? (25th 1 thei 
EST BLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES will be REMOVED 
to their New Residence, at the above address, 

The House and Grounds are in every respect most suitable 
for a Ladies’ School, having ample accommodation, and being 
situated in a delightful and healtby neighbourhood, within 


easy access of the town, 
MasTERsS— 

French and Italian . . Mons. C. O. Caillard, . 

German . „„ Mdile. Hottinger. 

Music and Singing „ J. Saville Stone, g., As- 
sociate, Royal — 2 

Drawing and Painting. . Mr. J. Hoch. 

Chemistry . . . Dr. Albert J. Bernays, 
Professor of Chemistry 
at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
ee Cae 

Arithmetic . * * „ Mr. J. epworth. 


The above branches of education are ty t age wd by 
the masters assigned to them. The genera! English education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
potent staff of Governesses. 

References to parents of pupils, and others, if required. 


Y tcf0uts VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The oourse of instruction 


embraces the usual branches of a thorough ie tae education, 
with the French and German Languages ; Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
9 * 3 hae VALUER. 
6, Cheapside, E. 


Every information mand as to the “ies Metropolitan 
improvements, 


Claims against Railway and other 7 Companies prepared 
and arranged. 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &c. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


HE following LIST of PRICES is respect- 


fully submitted to the notice of MINISTERS exclu- 
sively, and for cash only: 


golas, equal in ony — tv the 
— usually charged 26s. and 28s... 
While these prices must commend themselves to the favour- 
able notice of economists, it should be understood that the 
excellence of the articles themselves adapts them fully to the 
requirements of Gentlemen. 
Patterns free, 


8. O. VAUGHAN, 130, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square 
| London, W. a 


Black Superfine — Coat ° - * — 3 

Melton Morning Coat oe oe oe 5 0 

ee ee ee se 0 10 6 

Morning Suit 50 50 ke oo 8.3 8 
Trousers of Black Doeskin and the best 

An ey 


FILMER AND SON'S 


VARIOUS NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING- 
ROOM, AND LIBRARY. 
CURTAINS AND FURNITURE, Carpets of every descrip- 


tion, and Interior Decorations of ali kiuds, Plans taken and 
estimates given free of any charge. 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford- street, W. 


—— 


ROWN and GREEN“ TS KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Open Fire, Roast in Front, 

and are unsurpassed for economy, cleanjiness, general con- 

venience, heating baths, and the prevention of emoky chim- 
neys. Prize Medals~ London, Dublin, and Paiis. 


London, 72, BisLopegate-street Within, and 447, West Strand. 
( NOALS.— LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 


J vee ba ap by screw steamers and railway, 24s. ; 
Hu 3 2886. Dt Wigan, 228. ; best Silk stone. 228. 
new 81 kstone, 218.; Clay cross, 228, and 19..; Primrose, 
20s.; Barnsley, 194, ; best Derby, 10s.; Kitch 176. 
Cobbles, 168. 0d.; Hartley, 17s. ; Nuts, 15s. ; a > Moor, 
20s.: small, 128. Coke, i4s. per 12 sacks, 
Delivered thorough! screen P ay Hi 
Highgate, N.; Kingsiard, N. E.; Beauvoir 
land · road; Great Northern Railway Stations, 
and Holloway; ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-par 
No Agente, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1838,—Best Coals only.—Cash, 
G. J. O. and Co. sell no other than the best Walisend 
Gan which they believe to be the canner, the a durable, 


8 Cross 
obasin, 


I. fe all ¢ — — 
Vendors to a eee H. R. H. the Bee of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke —— — 1. — Wharf 


Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor H 
Earl-street, Blackfriars ; 

ham Wharf, Wandsworth (des 10 1234 1 71 are 
level Station, Crystal Palace; also at Brigh local prices, 


SPRING! SPRING!! SPRING!!! 


AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The ap- 

proach of Spring indicates the necessity of medicine to 

purify the blood and strep 2 the system against the effects 

of chan 0 of weather and the advent of Summer. Kaye's 

Woredell’s Pills being composed of vegetable matter, chiefly 
acting on ‘the fluids, will be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
hat can be used, 


Sold by all Chemiete and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, 
at le 14d., 28. ¥d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


Hokxs and BUNIONS.—A 
many years tormented with Corns, will 
; ANA cae Ge GME Ge on 
inconvenience, Forward ard address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, E ag., Church - street, Ware Herta. 


8 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBBOCATION is recommended by many of the 
most eminent of the r safe and por - 


fect cure, without the use of Bold "baer 4 
mists in bottles, at 4s. each. * wards, 88, 


Old Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s), London 


Apri 20, 1870. 


IHE NONCONFORMIST. 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. Moderator LAMPS, and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS or ALL KINDS. 


: ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 


ENGLISH AND Fonxtax. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON.—Show-Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 

Established 1807. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


— 


(oLMaN's 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM nion 
the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,900,000) of people, is un qu lled for Blanc-Mange, Cus- 
tards, Puddings, Cakes. Soups, K., and is the most whole- 
some and easily-digestible Food for Children and Iuvalids. 


(parse 8 RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 

and Baked Pudding. 
(puns 8 RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
5 Makes nice Infant“ Food, and for 


thickening Milk. 


Cane BAHIA CORN - FLOUR 
Makes the best Cup-Pu‘ding, and 
most delicious Custurd, 


RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Is the best article ever offered to 
the public, 
Bold by all reap: ctable Grocers, & 
In lib,, $lb,, and Alb. Packets, 


TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIW LANKESTER, M. D., F.R.8., 2598s: 


% Rice-Flour ie Corn Plour, and I regard this preparation of 
Messrs, Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.“ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes: 


**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very diges- 
tible and nutritious food,” 


GA 


* 


USB 
GODDARD’S FLATE-FOW DER 


(NON-MERCU RIAL). 


For more than 20 years it bas sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists, and Ironmongers, Ko., in Boxes, 1s., 
2s. Ed., und 4s. Gd. i and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE 
EASY. 


With reference to the Yorkshire Fine Art Exhibition 
the Gazette” stated: 

** Messrs, Judson and Son, of London, exhibit some simple 
Dyes for domestic use, which are well adapted for their pur- 
pan „from the readiness with which they can be used, and — 

rightness and durability of the colours produced. The j 
have conrequently given a certificate of merit to this firm, 
the simplicity and efficiency of their Dyes, and we are Baan 
our fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” 

The colours sre :—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, 
Green, Brown, Pivk, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, Laven- 
der, Slate, and Crimson, 


Price Sixpence per bottle, 
Most Chemists now sell JUDSON’S DYES.”’ 


INAHAN’S LL WHISEY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 


The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
Prize Medal? It is pure, mild, mellow, 
wholesome. 

amet in bottles 8s. Sd. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 

by the agents in the riueipal towns in arent 0¹ 
— 4 le at 8, Great Windmill- street, London W 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kina’ 
han’s LL Whisky. 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S, 


LIS s RUTHIN WATERS nnsurpassed for their purity. 
ae Soda, 28 otass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass W Waters — 


ned the Dublin 
licious, and vel) 


Lemonade. None genuine uuless Corks branded R. Ellis & 
— and each bottle bears their trade mark—Goat 


Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers, 
Wholesale only, of B. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-equare. 


= 


BELIEVE Dr. LOCOCK’sS WAFERS to 

be free from all deleterious ingredients, they Lave a 

direct action on the affec.ed parts, immediately allay 

8 Irritati and are the most safe remedy for 

he, Colds, avd Throat Affections.” The above is from 

Lr. * T. William on, 48, Hunslet-road, Leeds, April 11, 

1870, Dr. Locock’s Waf afers give instant relief to Asthma. 

Con umption, Coughs, INN and all disorders of the breath 

aud lunge. rice is. Id. per box, by all Medicine - vendors 
Beware of conuterfeits. 


HE IMPROVED 


IMPERCEPTIBLE 


TRUSS is e ly light, easily — and per- 
feotly effectual. To ve only of the maker 


. H. ib ee SON, —— 3 Manufac- 
turers, 418, Ox lord · tre ei, W. Elastio ps, Ac. 
An experienced Female to walt upon Ladies, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


_ THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Jonnoigseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and gee the ee ee ere ane 
abels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thru ue hout the World, 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices, 28. 4d. — 28. 8d. — 38.— 38. 4d. & gs. Sd. lb. 


Genuine packets signed WA*ZWornuman Go. 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder, 


AGENTS ARE APPOINT ED— 

2 538 CHEMISTS. S0. the COUNTRY— 
; CONFECTIONERS * in LONDON. 
RY’S CARACAS 0 000A. 


The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 
invigorating qualities. of this new preparation, are due 
to the use of Caracas and otber choice Goon. 


Wears CARACAS COCOA. 
No more delicious, 
refreshing. nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
bas ever been manufactured.“ - Moruing Post. 


FI. CARACAS COCOA 
% As an agreeable invigorator, refresher 
and nourisher, it could not be too highly recommended to 
the general oommunity.”—Civil Bervice Gazette 


Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 


AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869 

FIRST PRIZE, being aove the Gold Medal. & Supplied 
to the British, French. Prassian, Russian t,- 
other Governments, One pint of fine 1514 Beef - toa 
24d, Most convenient and economic stock.“ 


CAUTION,—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every genuine Jar. 


Ask for ‘ Liebig a yg and not for Licbig’s 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


EST FOOD for INFANTS. 


„ Resembling Mother's Milk 1 as closely as poesible.”—Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Foods. The Infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.“ Social Science Review, 
% Highly nourishing and easily digested .— Dr. Hassall, 
No Boiling or Straining required, Tins, 1s., 34., 6s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY tad str New Bond -street, 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


CAREFUL MOTHERS invariably pro- 


— the nursery with Mrs. Johnson's American Soothing 

rup, which, applied to the gums, affords immediate relief 
10 „ testhiug It is pleasant and acceptable to the child, 
and free from 5 narcotic. During nearly halfa century it 
has been one of the important items for the nursery. None 
genuine without the name of Barcla “7 and Sons, 95, Far- 
ny ay er ie on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 
4 a Lottie, 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC COUGH 


Opiates, N wae — » are too often 9 to 
ee i + we in Cou * Co and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
rn organ and 

eXpense of en 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :“ 1 have repeatediy observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and l of the 
Chest ju cases of Pulmonary Consumption, avd I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a: most valuable 
22 to an other-Wwise strengthening treatment for this 

isent e 


This medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
etrepgtbens the constitution, Hence it ia veed with the most 
sir nal success in Arthra Bronchitis, Ccrsumption, Coughs 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, qQuinusy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold ¥ all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in at le. Od, 
. (d., and 118. one i and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, 


2 3 read 4 s Prize Treatise 


ELIXIR. 


malady 
COUGH 


can be had gratis of al Chemie, 


AINLESS and PRAOTIOA ve DENTISTRY. 
Mr. B. U. MOSHLY, te the “Royal Poly 


—. 1 theo ted "and. . tel by ie, 


and adopted 
vements cf the 
on of the natural 


y profess 
age for the alleviation of 


functions, can solely be ° 
(the result Aw ae oe 
residence, & 

this system 15 e 
stumps and decayed teeth rend 

tender gums Fi. Qualities :—These ‘never cha 
colour or — ease and comfort unsu 
deteotion — offre 


— faithfully studied, 
and youthfal : mastication ma 
tion guarantesd<—The * Ti * says :—" Bo 


— ot March 6th, 
8 an — 2 33 the next best thing to the origi- 
July Coneultation 


ed 


oorgate-atreet, City. 


SPECIAL TO LADIES, 


FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


JAMES SPENOB & Co., 76, 177, and ve, Bt. Paul's 
— respectfully invite attention to the following 


2— 


SILKs Black Gro-de-Sues, from @2 N the 
— — 1 — and Gro- Grains 
£1 Se. 6d. the dress. 


JACKETS Si Jackets, from 10s. 6d, ; Cloth ditto, 
ay from 68. lid. ; Velveteen 3 from 

Ge. Lid. ; Waterproof, from 10a, 6d, 
DRESSES —The new- figured Rep, 10s, Od. * full 


pasar Batin Cloth, 16s, 0d. the full 
1. 
FRENCH PIQUES—ls, 24. yund. Fregoh Cambrics, d. 
Family Linens, Anden 1. H Tri 

8, ry osiery Trimmings 


FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


JAMES SPENCE and 00., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


to solicit an inepection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY — ROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, ia various woods an lea, "dis ayed in 
Show. rooms oontaining upwards of 70 TY THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGS. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated ‘United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect ou the skin, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. O. and J, FIBLD, Patentees of the Self-Atting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oll and Italian Warehousemen and others, 
„%% Use no other. Bee name on each tablet. 

weak own room, by 


REAL SEA BATH in 
UT io ue water. 


bath — Pin the this Galt bathing. m ye one 


“yer 
Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and 4 — vy Beware of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigoratee the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and 
prevents cold, A daily bath prepared with this Salt ie the 
surest way of contlantine rheumatism, I sciatica, 
8 out, glandular swellings, weakness the joints, 
Bold 11 5 Bags and Boxes by en Druggista, 60. Be- 

ae 27 imitatious. 


RUPTURES, : 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
34 TRULS, 1 no steel round the body, is 


mended and adv t 
— Ist. Facility of —— 2nd, Perfect Boe cy nd 
; rd. It ** be worn with 


meg ies Regge a of the 

x or 
ith. Na bout e 
— Gas and is perfectly from 


ion. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our 


fied approbation; and we 5 — advise the * it to all 
hose who stand in need of that protection, which they 
so fully, nor with the same n from oy 
or trucs os from that w we have the bighest 
satisfaction in thus 1 ae — 
VI. Protombe of Bargery I K 8 College, 
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5 
Kas 


fit) can 
the budy, two inches 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
* @ bingle Truss, 16s., 218., 260. 6d., and Sis, 6d 


ce of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


o of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, 1s. 10d, 
Post Office Urders to be made payable to John bite, Post 


Office, ly. 
NEW PATENT 


ByLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CA?S, &e. 

J L ate eee eneeiie 

Nee 5 A 2 2 dale . . 

VARICOSE VEINS, Semaine, a bi * Wy in porous 
drawn on 


Air-Veesels;” a copy of Which 1 


ohn White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londom 


Ay sd a . * 9 > eee = ; — 1 8 ~ 23 en 2 ? 2 r ~ oe —_ 
— 1 4 4s RB — ES ö See . 4 “3 Now a 2 , 1 
— e BE Nee . n p 2 of Ss 
2 7 — _ = * — * 7 2 7 
* 2 
3 > 4 2 J 18 8 on 8 * : a e 1 * r 75 . 8 * 1 * 8 n > = F * * 
* 5 5 oh * 1 ö 3 ng gas: fe ea 2 * se. * Mei ee gli 2 4 2 * * ; 8 ä 2 a aa et — 
* en es ie ul stan * on ene n . * os 99 ae . 2 . 8 es =f 2 bo ys ge, Se. 
ek . q N n a a ae * 3 
ot : 3 pe ies 2 b — oes 8 or 
- * r r 
e a : 2 — Ps 4 
‘oe ae 5 
2 * oes = te 


aud Teble of Chronological Events; forming the best Family 


— I. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, 
} sk 7 y 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Aprit 20, 1870. 


— 


TA QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 256, is 
published THIS DAT. 


1X. Government Dealing with Ireland. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
: Now ready, price 6d., 
HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Apri, 1870. 
ContgentTs.—The Promise of the Father; or, the Baptism of 
the 7 No. II.—The Heath Family, of Maze Pond, 
No. I.—Scenes and Characters of ture „ No. III. 


- Memoir of the Rev. Thomas H Zenava Work, what 
it ise—The Education Bill—The Goumenioal Council — Short 
Notes—Extracts from New Books—Reviews—lIntelligence— 
Corres; ondence— Missionary Herald—Chroniole of the British 
and Irish Baptist Rome Mission, 

In order to iasure early and punctual de'ivery of the 


warded monthly, post free, for the year. 
Yates ami Alexander, 7, Symond’s-inn, Chancery-lane, 


Just published, Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
ERMONS PREACHED at AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND. By Samus Eon, B.A. 


London: Yates and Alexander, Symond’s-inn, Chanoery- 
lane; H. Marlborough and Go., Ave Maria-lane, — 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 7d., small folio, 


R. KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE, containing upwards of One Thousand Engrav- 


This is an entirely New Edition, reset in bold English Type, 
suited for the aged; printed on good white paper, with Mar- 
ginal References and Readings, and copious Notes, Indexes, 


Commentary yet published. 

% The speciality of this fresh edition is to be found in the 
number and character of the illustrations and the boldness of 
the type. The book will be a marvel of cheapness.”—Non- 
conformist, Jan. 12. 


Sangster and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


To LAY PREACHERS and SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
THE CLASS and the DESK. 


(17,000 Vols. sold.) This unrivalled work consists of two 
series :—The Old Testament Series contains 144 Prepared 
Lessors. The New Testament Series contains 120 Prepared 
Lessons, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses, copious 
Indexes, and about 4,000 Scripture References. 

** We have seen no work so eminently calculated to convey 
to and impress religious instruction on the wninds of Sabbath- 
achool teachers as the one now before us. — Witness. 

„We deem this book a success.’’—Freeman. . | 
Each Series in 12 Nos. at 2d. ; or 1 vol., 88. post free prepaid. 


Sangster and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


HE MOABITE STONE: a Photograph 

one-third the full size of the two large fragments of this 

Inscription, from the tracings taken by Captain Wanu xn, 

R. E., will be — K. Monday. April 18th, at the Office of 

the Society, 9, Pall Mall East, and may be obtained of Mr. 
6, Charing Cross. Price 8s. 6d. each, 


Twenty-sighth Thousand, complete, with Portrait, —— 


HE WILTSHIRE CENTENARIAN, born 
Jan. 1, 1770: her Life, with striking Likeness, just taken. 


Z. Stock, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advan with any 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account Books required 
under The — Acta, 1862 and 1867,“ kept in 


Af ABRRY MY THOUGHT.—The New 
yy ee 2 nne Card Game, price 3s., by the 
The Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 


Os. 6d. 
The Pateat A B C Despatch Box, price 10s, 6d. and 
upwards. 
on e ene guises end 


1 out (of the Bell, . new Christmas Present price 


„The Fretful Porcupine, price 42 5s., and hundreds of 
useful eo ee presenta, from 38s, to 80 guineas.—J ENNER 
and KNEWSTUB, Manufacturers to Queen, 33, St. 
James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 


Demy 12mo, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


HE CHURCH DISTINGUISHED; or, 
the Christian Community in ite Relations to the World. 
By Cates Wess. 

„A somewhat elaborate volume, containing a great deal of 
ween, ont evincing much power uf discrimination on 
e hit’ Webb's beck to very vale —— 

r. Webb's very v a a su 
tive view of the — 2 of Christ as the foundation of 


THE LEADING AUTHORITY IN DRESS AND FANOY 
| NEEDLEWORK. 


NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA. 
ZINE,—ls, Monthly; postage, 24. Apri Number 

contains— 

A sey Boag oot ee Fashion Plate, by Jales David. 

Point Design for Hand Banner Screen, Coloured. 

een 

asbion oun an . 

Indoor alii „ Visiting, and Ball — 

New Summer Mantle and Bridal Toilets. 7 

Patterns for Cutting Out Walking Jacket and Tulle HBerthe. 

Point Lace and Guipure Designs. 

Embroicery and Berlin Wool Patterns. 

Also, Love's Sorrows, Four Chapters—My Three Wives aud 

I, Two Chapters —Half Hours the Heralds—The Ghost’s 

Debate—Church Music and Sacred Dramas—Refuge—Now 

Poetry—Spinnings by the Silkworm—Gardeniog, with En- 

a a of New Piante—Englishwoman's Exchange — Eng · 

woman’s Conversazione. 

The SUPPLEMENTAL CONVERSAZIONE, published 

apart fiom the Magazine, containing Thirty Letters upon 

Corporal Punishment. Price 2d., postage 1d. 


London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Paternoster-row. 


A HANDSOME MAGAZINE OF PURE LITERATURE, 
PRETTY FASHIONS AND FANCY WORK. 


BEEN YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN, 
6a. Postage, Id. APRIL. 


The Gates Ajar. Two Chapters. 

A Plunge for a Husband. 

The Viper on the Hearth. Two Chapters. 

Rettee Bai. 

Women of Old: Jadith the Deliverer. 

Lady's Garden Guide for April. 

Young Englishwoman’s Recipe Book. 

Coloured Fashion Plate for Young Ladies. 

Coloured Pattern in Applique and Embroidery, 
Also, Paris Fashions—Patterns for Cutting Out Double- 
breasted Jacket—Walking and Travelling Dresses—Morning 
and Evening Toilet Desigus for Guipure, Crochet, Braiding, 
Embroidery, Berlin Wool—Our Drawing-room. 


London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Paternoster-row. 


FOR WAREHOUSEMEN, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
DRAPERS. 


Ts MILLINER and DRESSMAKER. ls. 
Monthly, postage, 3d. Apait Numbef contains :— 


Five Coloured Fashion Plates (20 Figures). 

Tea Engraviugs of New Fashions (31 Figures). 

Life-sized Patterns to cut out, of Bonnets, Paletot, Mantle 
and Body—from Paris 

New Styles and Coming Fashions. 

At the Paris*Modiste and Magasins. 

The Beau Monde and a Review of the Fashions. 

The Fashionable World. 


ARTICLES.—Commeroia] Laws of France—Textile Art in 
Norwich—Designs for Dress Fabrics French Hand-made Lace 
—Carhmere Shawls -The New Dyes—French Cambric— 
Flowers—Tartans and Plaids—SBewed Muslin—French Proteo- 
tlonists— American ‘Woollen Manufactures—Printed Goods, 


40. 

LONDON WHOLESALE HOUSES.—Blandell Brothers 
Straws; Stephen Evans au Co.“ s Skirte; Field and Sons’ 
Bonnets Trimmings ; Fisher, Roberts, Jones, and Reid's 
French Chapeau and Flowers; Hutton and O0.“ Fancy 
Goods; Lawrence and Bull's Millinery; Milburn and 
Beeston’s Spring Dress Staffs and Trimmiugs; Muat, Brown, 
and Co.’s Sunshades, Mantles, and Skirts; Sharp, Perrin, 
and Co. Children’s Clothing ; Wells aud Sons’ Shop Fittings. 
MANCHESTER HOUSES.—J. P. Westhead and Co.’s 
Combination Reel, 40. Rylands and Sons’ Cottons, 


The Four Numbers published this year, post free, 4s. 9d. 


London: Adolphe Goubaud and Son, 30, Heurietta-street, 
Covent-garden. Paris: 92, Rue Richelieu. 


THE ONLY MANLY ‘a MAGAZINE FOR 


EETON’S BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 
6d.; postage, Id. 128 pages, 40 Illustrations. ArRiL. 


Rev. J. G. Wood’s Zoological Gardens, Illustrated. 
James Greenwood's Adventures of Reuben Davidger. 
W. B. Randes“ Young Norseman. 

J. G. Edgar's (the late) Cressy and Polctiers. 
Captain Drayson’s African Papers 

Sir Lascelles Wraxail’s (the late) Up in the Alps. 

The First Four Parts contain the above, with many other 
interesting and practical articles, viz.: The Story of the 
British Navy—Chemistry—Cadet. Corps—Crivket Papers 
Public Schools; all by writers of reputation, and handsomely 
Illustrated, The First Four Parts, 2s , post free. Specimen 
Number, with prospectuses, Id. 


London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Paternoster-row. 


THE BEST AND MOST FOR THE MONEY. 


82 full- Illustration, and four pages of Correspon- 
ä and Boy's Exchange and Barter. One — 


EETON’S BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, 

Price 1d. Weekly. Newsvendors should order a supply 

of this for their best customers, as it is the only azine for 

Boys which they can conscientiously recommend. Specimen 
Number and proepectuses free by post, Id. 


London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Paternoster - row. 


* — 


New Periodical, 83d. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING consisting of Original 

Articles characterised by Evangelical Breadth Brief 

Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal svo, toned pape r, 
andsomely printed. 


Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co., and all Booksellers. 


‘ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
MONOGRAMS and cheap STATIONERY, post free, 


British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick-street, — London. 288 : 


the Church, The rapid sketch in Chrpters XII. to XV. of 

the earthly appearance of Christ is peculiarly « nt, — 
By the same, demy 12mo, bound in cloth, price u. 6d., _ 

THE SENSIBILITY of SEPARATI 
SOULS CONSIDERED. 


„% Mr. Webb’s volume on ‘The Sensibility of Separate 
Boule’ is a and elaborate argument on the affli 
mative of the question.“ Guardian. 


By the same, in crown vo, cloth, pric@ 2s. 6d., 
DISCOURSES on the LORD’S PRAYER. 


„His discourses are fall of beautiful which act as 
a stimulant on the mind, and carry it away into high 
"—English Preaby- 


and delightful regions of spiritual truth. 
terian Messenger. 
London; Houlston and Wright, 66, Paternoster - row. 


—— — Oe 


VID END S 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free) 
The Arni Number now ready. 


It contains all the Best-paying and Safest Stock and Share 
Investments, 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 
Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


OE —— 8 ——— — — —E— A one . 2 
— 1 2 , |. ee eee wl — — 5 


c bs r 


— 


— 


QUEENSLAND. . 


UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 

and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on 
easy terms. Assisted and Free Passages. Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 


Queensland Government Offices, 
82, Charing Cross. 
Removed from 2, Old Broad Street. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing. £227,090 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested  .. £1,643,00) 
SPECIAL Norton. 


The Ninth Bonus will be declared in January, 1873, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on the 80th June, 1871, will 
participate. Assurances effected before Jung 30th, 1370, will 
participate on two Premiums, and thus receive a whole yeac’s 
additional share of Profits over later Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, 
can be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGB CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13, St. James’s square, London, 8. W, 


£5 0 ready to be ADVANCED by 

the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LAND BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, for aay period of years not 
exceeding 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal 


Monthly Instalments. Interest (in addition to a small 
premium) 5 per vent, on the each year. Apply to 


eee HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Offices: 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E. O. 


Norz.— More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house proporty alone, 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., Great George-street, Westminster, 
Thomas Horatio Harris, Eeq., Finsbury and Croydou, 
Thomas Lambert, Esq., Short-street, Lambeth, 
DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Reg., Finsbury and 
: Croydon. 


Alfred T. Bowser, Esq., F. R. G. S., Cromwell House, Hackney, 
Philip Crellin, Keq., 11, Clemeut's-lane, . O. 

John Cook, Keq., Cambridge Heath. 

J. Ebenezer Saunders, Baq., F. S. S., F. G. S., N R. A. S., Fins- 


bury-circus. 
Edward Swift Stillwell, Esq., 27, Barbican, 
John Varvell Williams, Esq., 2, Serjeanta’-inn, 


Moperate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, 1866, and 1869. 


Po.icizes made payable during lifetime. 
INVALID AND Sxcomp-Ciass Lives insured on a new prin- 


ciple. : 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager, 


ONDON avd SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid ia one sum, or by Monthly 
Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 
or any term of years, 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E. o. 


—ů — 


"(je rOan.” THE “OXFORD” 
MOURNING NOTE PAPER 
OURNING 


and ENVELOPES are prepared 
NOTEPAPER and hr oer mated of i 


in the three usual widths of 


ExvxTorrs e 
adopted as the design, which 
REGISTERED. fre ud plone 


Sold by all Stationers. TN forwarded hy the Manu- 
facturers, TERRY, SLONBMAN, and UO., Hatton-garden, 
Holborn Circus, London, E. C. c 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 

LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON. 

TRACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STRERT, 
LIVERPOOL. 7 | 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Oompany’s Architect. 


Prices on application. 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, & SCHOOL 
Contracted for by CROGGON & Co., 
ALBION WHARF, 
10 Urpsr THAMES-sTreET, Lonpon, E. O. 


„ 


HE NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 
manufactured by CHARLES H. VINCENT, Optician 
of W, Windsor-street, Liverpool) consists of a Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, &., to which is added an excellent 
Microecope of great power and first class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the price of this 7 combination is only 3s. 6d., 
— Rag — sends it perp tree) eo aa ne Bon 
u reo upon receipt of a post- eos order or stamps 
to the amcunt of za. 10d, | 


Published by ARrnun Mialt, at No. 18, Bouverie-street- 


London; and Printed by Rosear Kinoston Bort, Wine- 
| W Fleet-street, London. — Wednesday, Apcil 
10 


